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“ONLY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 


"to employ the State Groups which are adopted by the United States Census Bureau 
and alluded to in government publications, magazine articles and newspapers are 


SRIGHAM AND McFARLANE'’S 
SSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


» the only school geographies which They are the only school geographies which 
the inter-relation of physical geography present relief maps in color. 


They are the only school geographies which 
offer an.entirely new collection of maps miade especially 
for them. 


They are the only schoel geographies which. 


latest important inventions py ‘most both by text “Gnd” pictures, consistently place their chief 
ed industries. emphasis on the human side of geography. 


First Book, 72 cents. Second Book, $1.24 
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our —— “Which Explain 


* Why the Preéminent Place Among Educational Journals Is Still Held by 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


q) It is the omly National Educational Weekly. 
(2) It gives more mews of the educational world than do other papers. 
(3) It contains more advertising of educational interest. 


4) Its editor, always traveling, keeps its readers in personal touch with 
the schools of America: 


\" give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 
by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 
their spare time. We handle only articles of merit and use‘ 
ness. Everyhome means an order. Work is pleasant 
profitable and gives teachers the opportunity of. meeting 
the parents of their children. Write at once for particula: 


G, L. HAMILTON & CO., Inc. 


Dept. Y 1, 394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Pe, | abolishes rote rote work and promotes original 
thinking on the part of the student.” 


“We are not beginning to feel the need of such 
a book—the a ‘has been crying for relief 
for years.” 

“ vip. tly the subjects that a live 
ge phy. wants to bring before his 
S, 2 does this in a thorough and ra-’ 
tional manner.” 


“Its great ales li€s.in the fact that it emphasizes 
causal r ot protean trains the pupils in the 
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* Roe aie grammar grades, usable 
with regular text. 196 pages. 
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The | 
Courtis Standard 
Practice Tests } 


in Arithmetic which were discussed with | 
so much interest at the 1915 meetings of t 
the National Educational Association at } 
Cincinnati and Oakland, and again at the. : 
1916 meeting in Detroit, are published by J 


World Book Company} 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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The publishers will be very glad to answer inquiries 
as to the number needed for classes, prices, dis-. # 
counts, etc. * 
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offers a practical solution for such adjustment. 


The Real Test of Education 
- lies in the pupil's adjustment to his life work 
A Textbook in Vocational Guidance, by Excck Burton 


Gowin, Assistant Professor of Commerce, New York University, ae | 
Superintendent of 


Unlike other books on vocational guidance, 
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Schools, Middletown, 
376 pages, illustrated, $1.20 





it is arranged as a text for the use of the high-school pupil himself. 


The various occupations 


are studied in detail in the effort to set before the pupil the wide opportunities, the dignity of 
all Kinds of honorable labor, and the necessity for careful choice and adequate preparation in 
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ESSENTIALS 


BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


University of Utah 


The gist of present-day pedagogy, as I catch 
it, is this: Eliminate the non-essentials and vital- 
ize everything you teach by connecting it closely 
with life. Translated into free and easy Anglo- 
Saxon, that means: “Cut out and connect up.” 

“Cut out and connect up!” Certainly there is 
a pressing demand that something be “cut out” 
of the courses of study for our common schools. 
The curriculum has become so overcrowded that 
it suggests a Thanksgiving dinner table groaning 
with good things. To the old pioneer diet of 
the “three R’s” we have added a host of subjects, 
any one of which would make a full meal, and 
we are requiring of children that they eat of 
everything spread before them. The result is, 
they take a taste of this and nibble at that, and 
are. getting, for the most part, not a sound in- 
tellectual building up, but rather mental indiges- 
tion. Is there any wonder that many of them 
finally lose their appetites for learning? 

We had just as well face certain facts squarely. 
The school cannot teach every good thing under 
the sun. Neither can it take the whole responsi- 
bility for “bringing up the child in the way he 
should go.” The home, the church, the com- 
munity at large, all have their distinctive parts to 
perform in the education of the child, and it 
should be insisted that they do these duties well. 

Three things seem clearly to be demanded by 
the situation: First, we need some plainer bound- 
ary lines to mark off the work of the school from 
that of the home and the other educational 
forces; second, knowing better the limitations of 
our special field of work, we should determine 
what are the essentials to be emphasized and 
what are the non-essentials to be eliminated ; third, 
better team work in the interests of the whole 
child. 

As to boundary lines: The present pronounced 
tendency to crowd on to the school the work 
that rightfully belongs to the home is unfair. 
The pessimistic wail that this must be done be- 
cause the home is passing should receive no en- 
couragement from the teacher. If the home ever 
does pass, we may be assured there will be no 
Schools. But the home is not passing, it is re-ad- 
justing with the age; the pioneer home is giving 
way to the modern, well-equipped home: and it 
may be true that much of the good old home- 
loving spirit is giving way before the spirit that 
Scatters families from the fireside in a chase after 
giddy pleasures. If such is the case, the schools 
must take their share of the blame. 

One of the first essentials in school work is to 
cultivate in childhood a home-loving spirit, to 


send pupils back to the family fireside ready to 
cheer and help their parents. The school can do 
a great deal towards helping parents and children 
to get rid of non-essentials of home-making. 
Certainly we need a good many lessons .on how 
to reduce mother drudgery to its lowest terms, 
that the life of the family may be lifted more and 
and more out of the kitchen into the living room. 
The school can help greatly also to keep children 
closer to their hearthstones, by training them 
how to create wholesome home recreation, by 
sending them back with games to play, poems 
to read, stories to tell and songs to sing. 

Yet after all this has been done, there still re- 
main the first principles of daily life to be taught. 
It is the duty, not of teachers, but of parents to 
train children in the homely, everyday duties of 
life, to drill them in health habits, to give them 
their first lessons in morals. And it is the sacred 
prerogative of parents to instruct their children 
in the vital truths of life. Teachers in general 
cannot safely enter the inmost sanctuary of child 
life, and they should not be required to do it. 
This work belongs to the home. 

Nor should the schools be obliged to take over 
the distinctive duties that belong to the church, 
We have little patience with the gloomy thought 
that the church is failing, is losing its hold on 
humanity. Dead dogmas are failing; blind wor- 
ship is giving way before a constructive Christi- 
anity that gives positive help to humanity. The 
world is fast proving that empty faith is not 
enough. 


Certainly there was never greater need of posi- 


tive, close-to-life religious work than today. And 
tomorrow, when the stricken millions of war- 
torn Europe lift their voices for help, true re- 
ligion will have a mighty work to do. We surely 
need to put ourselves in a state of preparedness 
to go forth like good Samaritans and bind up 
the wounds of our crushed and broken brothers 
when they cry, as soon they must, for peace and 
comfort. 

The should sustain the churches in 
their efforts to uplift humanity. They might well 
do this without compromising their high stand 
for religious freedom. It is the sacred privilege 
of every teacher to follow and encourage the 
work of the church of his choice in its efforts to 
uplift. But, after all, the church itself must 
stand sponsor for the spiritual welfare of the 
child. The schools cannot shoulder that burden. 

The school has its limitations, too, when it 
comes to connecting up with the community it 
serves. It must blend closely with and reflect 
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the spirit of the life aboutfit; and it should turn 
to educative account the industrial forces throb- 
bing all around. But when it comes to giving 
children technical training that prepares them for 
every occupation under the sun, it simply cannot 
be done. 

The school has troubles enough of its own to 
carry, even after the home, the church and the 
community have shouldered their own rightful 
duties. Indeed, the school has had so much piled 
on it already that it is reeling under its burden. 

A score of subjects for our common schools, 
a camel’s load of textbooks to master, a dozen 
different lessons to teach every day! Well, it 
simply cannot be done. If we attempt to do it 
the result will be not education, but dissipation of 
the child’s energy, a smattering of knowledge, 
bad habits of study, inefficiency. 

But where shall we begin to eliminate? Every 
subject that has found its way into the curriculum 
seems worthy of a place. Shall we reverse the 
wheels of progress and turn back to the “three 
R’s”? One might as well suggest that we revert 
to the log schoolhouse. The school must reflect 
the spirit of the age it serves. We live in a com- 
plex age; we must have a complex curriculum. 
All of the subjects added in recent years to our 
course for the common schools are essential to 
the complete training of the child for the life he 
must live. Agriculture is quite as valuable as 
arithmetic; hygiene is certainly as fundamental 
as history; music will do as much for the child 
as grammar. 

Every subject must pass the efficiency test. The 
“old line” subjects, reading, spelling, grammar, 
history, geography must be reduced to their 
lowest terms, and the newer subjects, domestic 
science, manual training, art, nature study and 
others must be pruned of their non-essentials be- 
fore they shall be given place. This done, a pro- 
gram should be planned that prevents wasteful 
repetition and duplication, that economizes time 
by combination and correlation, that makes better 
team work by the whole school possible. 

The measure of usefulness of any subject is to 
be determined by the way it connects up with 
the living present. Many subjects are dead: 
others are dying—full of dead limbs that need 
pruning away; and teachers are killing some very 
live subjects by following dead methods. 

Apply this to spelling: What use is there in 
teaching pupils to spell all the obsolete 
words in the dictionary? What we need 
is an authoritative _ list of the five 
hun‘red or the thousand words that give most 
trouble. Then teachers should join as a team to 
help pupils master these words. Spelling is one 
subject that belongs to all departments. 

Punctuation is another mechanical phase of 
written work on which a great deal of time is 
thrown away without satisfactory results. Five 
essential rules for the use of the comma, one for 
the semi-colon, one for the colon. another for the 
dash, and then the use of quotation marks, the 
period, and the question mark is about all there 
is to it. Let teachers come to an agreement on 
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these matters and stand together, whatever their 
grade or department, to make the use of these 
marks a matter of habit, and children will soon 
get them in their fingers. If a standard were 
set for all the school, and teachers would hoig 
to it, results would come quickly. 

Reading is another study that calls for better 
team work. Every subject is more or less de. 
pendent on the ability of the child to read 
Every teacher is therefore concerned in teach. 
ing the essentials of reading. The first essential 
is to train pupils to think while they read. 

It makes no difference what is read, whether 
an example in mathematics or such an exquisite 
creation as Tennyson's “Bugle Song,” the es- 
sential thing is to look through the printed page 
as through a window to see the pictures of life, 
the thoughts, the feelings that vitalize it. 

Effort to eliminate the non-essentials and to 
cut down the time taken to master the ma- 
chinery of learning aims at one great thing. It 
will make more time for the real essentials, the 
life-giving studies and exercises that enrich and 
enspirit child life. 

Spelling, punctuation, grammar, for example, 
are only the husks of language, necessary in their 
place, but subordinate to the great thing desired, 
which is effective self-expression. Reading like- 
wise is only a gateway, the “open sesame” to 
the wealth of literature. It is worth while only 
as it carries with it such a love of good books 
as impels to go on and on, informing and enrich- 
ing his life. 

We need time to open our eyes and our ears 
to the truths and glories of this good old world. 
Most of us are going through it half blind and 
deaf to the best things that life has to offer. 

This thought was impressed upon me recently 
by my little boy. We were standing on a street 
corner amid the hum and roar of the street, when 
suddenly he grasped my arm and said :— 

“Papa, I can hear a house finch singing.” 

“Oh, you must be mistaken,” I replied. 

“No,” he insisted, “I can hear it. I'll find it 
in a minute. There it is.” He pointed to the 
little bird on the wires above us. 

The incident thrilled me. Thank God, I 
thought, for the teacher who had opened my 
boy’s ears to hear the songs of the birds even 
above the clamorous noise of the city. The 
crowds were streaming by. Only one, perhaps, 
out of the thousands had caught the exquisite 
bit of nature music. 

Another reason why we should eliminate the 
non-essentials is, to give both teachers and pt 
pils time to play, to relax, to laugh once in4 
while. Our schools are being run at too high 
tension. They are getting too much into the 
“hurry-up habits” of this nervous, money-mad 
age. Too many teachers are following the tt 
vised version of the second commandment, mak 
ing it read thus: “Six days shalt thou labor, and 
on Sunday do the rest.”—Address as President 
of the Utah State Association, 1915. 
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BOSTON SCHOOLS SURVEYED 


Inevitably, Boston has had its school survey. 

A forbidding mass of mimeographed sheets 
came out of the offices of the Boston Finance 
Commission rooms late last month; and from 
this mass the newspapers, in their wisdom, gave 
the people what they felt inclined to of the fruits 
of the efforts of nine joint surveyors who studied 
Boston’s methods for many weeks. 

The report gave opportunity for some of the 
usual headlines: “Experts Score School System,” 
“Schools Under Fire,” etc.; but unlike most sur- 
veys these opportunities were comparatively 
few. The report was made for those interested 
and associated with the schools; it was not 
made for politicians or to provide light reading 
for an evening at home. 

The report is’ keen criticism throughout— 
criticism as Noah Webster defined it—rarely 
harsh, often unfavorable, often favorable, rarely 
lavdatury. It is in no way an advertisement of 
pet theories ; it is not a patented rule for remedy 
applicable to other cities as well as to Boston. 
It is just a diagnosis of the constitutional 
strengths and weaknesses of the Boston school 
system, submitted with some suggestions, but 
chiefly with the hope that the family physicians 
will prescribe the obvious treatments for the 
conditions discovered. 

The consulting specialists in the case were 
headed by Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, 
of Springfield, Mass., who has received such gen- 
eral recognition in the past few years that Bal- 
timore is said to realize what it lost when it 
dropped Mr. Van Sickle overboard. Those work- 
ing under his direction on the Boston survey 
and their phases of the survey were :— 

George Drayton Strayer, professor of educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York; administrative offices and supervision dis- 
tricts. 

Lewis H. Carris, assistant commissioner of education, 
State of New Jersey. 

Egbert E. MacNary, supervisor of manual training 
and principal of the Vocational School, Springfield, 
Mass; prevocational and vocational features of the 
schools. 

_Edwin Hebden, statistician, Baltimore, Md., on “Voca- 
tional Needs of Boston Children.” 

Leonard P. Ayres, director division of Education, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York City, on “The Construc- 
tion of School Buildings.” 

Earle Clark, statistician, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City, on “General Study of Costs.” 

Don C. Bliss, superintendent of schools, Montclair, 
N. J., on “The Organization of Supervision and the 
Werk of Special Classes.” 

Henry S. West, professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity ‘incinnati “TnL. Ly: ll 
Mik of Cincimnati, O., on “The High School Situa- 

A RESPONSIBLE HEAD. 

— one yecommendation of this committee 
wuch Nas met with most comment, complimen- 
tary and otherwise, is that which gives the super- 
intendent of schools in Boston authority to shape 
the policy of the schools, or at least authority 
to determine how the school policy shall be ad- 
ministered. 





They found too many executives, and declared 
that so many executives cannot easily work ex- 
cept at cross purposes. Their suggestion is that 
the Board of Superintendents, or six assistant 
superintendents, be abolished. This was not a 
suggestion to meet with general favor, as its fate 
when carried to the legislature last month for 
enactment proved. 

The report, on this point, says :— 

“The School Committee, as a matter of practice as 
well as by rule, have divided among the superintendents, 
the business agent, the secretary and the schoolhouse cus- 
todian, the control of various parts or aspects of the 
school system.” 

To this list of executive authorities might be added the 
trial board, upon which the secretary, the business agent 
and a school janitor sit as a judicial body to consider 
charges and complaints preferred against any janitor or 
matron which may be referred to it by the board; the 
salary board, which consists of the superintendent, the 
business agent and the secretary, who annually consider 
the salaries of all persons employed under the various 
titles in the administrative offices of the board; and the 
board of apportionment, which consists of the superin- 
tendent, two assistant superintendents assigned 
by the superintendent, and the business agent, who have 
“seneral control of the appropriations made by the board 
for supplies and incidentals,” and who may make such- 
transfers as it may deem expedient within such appro- 
priations. 

“In the report submitted by individual members of the 
Board of Superintendents, it appears that the majority 
of the members of this board consider themselves impor- 
tant as a board in the development and control of the 
school system. They suggest that it is through this 
board that educational policies are advocated and put into 
operation; that this body studies educational problems 
and reports directly to the School Committee, and that 
it should be considered as the central unifying force in 
the school system. There is, apparently little doubt in 
the minds of the members of this group concerning the 
responsibility and authority vested in them as an execu- 
tive body. 

“The business agent is actually an executive officer 
responsible directly to the School Committee. His au- 
thority, however, in the minds of many teachers, masters 
and executive officers, is much greater than would ap- 
pear upon reading the rules. He can, subject to appeal 
from his decision, determine educational policy by re- 
fusing to purchase the books which are needed, and 
which could be purchased within the appropriation al- 
lowed to a particular school or department. 

“He can interfere with the development of a particular 
part of the school system through refusing to buy sup- 
plies which are needed, on account of an increase in cost, 
or because he doubts the wisdom of adding the particu- 
lar sort of supply or equipment which is desired. He 
may interfere with the efficiency of a particular school or 
department through a change in equipment which may 
make for economy, while at the same time handicapping 
pupils whose earning capacity will depend upon having 
experience with equipment not allowed by him in the 
schools. 

“Testimony has been given which goes to show that in 
many cases distinctly educational policy has actually been 
interfered with by the business agent, by virtue of the 
authority vested in this office. 

“The secretary has, in so far as the rules indicate his 
position, little executive authority. It appears, however, 
to be the policy of the School Committee, as at present 
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constituted, to depend upon the secretary, the business 
agent, and one or more assistant superintendents for ad- 
vice, which ought, in a well organized school system, to 
be required of their chief executive officer. 

“The schoolhouse custodian is given such large execu- 
tive authority in dealing with janitors and matrons as to 
provide for a minimum of responsibility or authority by 
the superintendent. In an inspection of school build- 
ings, it seemed apparent to members of the commission 
that conditions were tolerated which must have been re- 
formed immediately were the schoolhouse custodian re- 
sponsible to the Superintendent of Schools.” 

In its plan of reorganization the committee of 
experts suggests that “the School Committee may 
properly be considered as exercising the respon- 
sibility of a board of directors responsible to their 
constituency, the citizens of Boston. They must 
pass upon all matters which have to do with the 
maintenance and development of the public 
school system. As laymen they cannot to ad- 
vantage, and should not therefore attempt to, ad- 
minister the school system. 

“Efficiency in administration demands that they choose 
a superintendent of schools as their chief executive of- 
ficer, who should, by rule of the School Committee, and 
in the exercise of his own judgment, delegate to other 
executive officers those duties which could best be per- 
formed by them. All other executives should report to 
the Board of Education through him, except in cases of 
an appeal from the decision of the superintendent, in 
‘ which the subordinate executive, or any other employee, 
should carry his case before the School Committee. 

“Under the arrangement, all questions of policy for 
the schools not determined by rule or regulation of the 
School Committee, and not of sufficient significance to 
be brought before them for decision, should be decided 
by the superintendent and reported to the committee.” 

The: recommend that the Board of Superintendents 
be aboushed and that the superintendent should nominate 
the assistant superintendents, and that the business agent, 
secretary, and schoolhouse custodian be under the super- 
intendent with their work specially defined. 

ENDORSE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The second and third installments of the report 
recoi-*uend a new system of school districts and 
supery.sion that is expected to save $45,000 and 
make for greater efficiency, and a new oOrganiza- 
tion of the high schools. 

“To find a line of development for the relief of 
present high school conditions, without impair- 
ing the quality of the instruction, we turn to the 
beginning of a junior high school growth already 
existing in the Boston elementary school sys- 
tem,” the report says. 

“We recommend the general organization of 
junior high schools, not only to extend the ad- 
vantages of this type of school to all parts of the 
‘city, but also to reduce school costs; for salaries 
in junior high schools, where instruction will be 
given departmentally to seventh and eighth grade 
pupils alongside of first-year high school pupils, 
need not be on the high school schedule. Indeed, 
experience in other cities proves that if the ele- 
mentary school salary schedule is not too low, 
teachers well adapted to junior high school work 
prefer such assignments, even at the regular 
elementary salary, especially if promotion to the 
senior high schooi is open to them. 

“We believe that entirely competent submas- 
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ters could be secured for such schools at the sal- 
ary paid to elementary submasters; for the way 
should be open for promotion from these posi- 
tions into the senior high schools.” 

The surveyors suggest that the fifteen special 
departments might be regrouped to advantage 
into ten. In the medical inspection department 
they recommend that the work of the nurses 
should be emphasized rather than that of the phy- 
sician. They believe two nurses to one doctor a 
satisfactory ratio. 

They emphasize the necessity of extending the 
service of the evening schools and the volun- 
tary continuation schools, and they command the 
self-supporting basis of administering groups in 
the community centres—the evening centres, 
They say that the time allowance for manual 
training and cooking might be*reduced to make 
possible three classes daily for a teacher instead 
of two and that the gain in teaching time may be 
employed to advantage elsewhere. 

It is suggested that the shop products of pupils 
in subnormal classes be sold, and, after deducting 
the cost of materials, that the balance be paid 
the pupils. They recommend the standardizing 
of kindergarten rooms and the utilization of the 
advice of the department in the planning of rooms 
in new buildings and in remodeling old build- 
ings. They condemn the use of a general toilet 
for kindergarten children. 

A critical situation developed in Boston just 
before the appearance of the survey, which 
threatened a discontinuation of advance along the 
line of industrial education. The report found 
advance of just the right sort had been made 
along this line; and coming as it did, and every- 
one knowing that the experts were not out to 
“whitewash” any department, the report had a 
big part in saving this work. Boston has al- 
ways had the breadth in this field, but has never 
had the true proportion; and the report may help 
in securing that. 

SCHOOL COSTS. 

In comparing Boston’s expenditures for school 
purposes with the expenditures of twenty-one 
other American cities, the committee says that 
in Boston the proportion of governmental ex- 
penditures devoted to the schools is smaller than 
in the average city. Among the twenty-two 
cities Boston ranks seventeenth. The figure for 
Boston is 18.1 per cent., while the average for 
the group of cities is 20.2 per cent. 

in proportion to its assessed wealth Boston 
spends less than eleven other cities. It spends 
$3.70 per $1,900 of assessed wealth, while New- 
ark, N. J., spends $7.03; Washington, D. C, 
$4.44, and Philadelphia, $4.55. 

Boston ranks seventh in proportion of total 
expenditure for instruction, operation of plant 
and maintenance of plant devoted to elementary 
and The total amount for 
these purposes in Boston is $3,949,195, 

While 94.3 per cent. of the Boston expendi 
tures are for elementary and secondary schools, 
Cleveland devotes but 92.7 per cent. and New- 
ark 36.7 per cent. of its total expenditures te 
these schools. The percentage for four other 
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cities, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Detroit and 
Jersey City, exceeds by only a very narrow mar- 
gin—less than 1 per cent.—the percentage re- 
corded for Boston. The average for the group 
of cities is 94.2 per cent. 

The severest blows of the report are reserved 
for the Schoolhouse Department. It even goes 
so far as to say that “citizens should protest.” 
It charges the Schoolhouse Department with us- 
ing bookkeeping methods to conceal the high cost 
of school buildings in Boston and adds that the 
department refused to disclose information 
sought by the investigators. 

“Boston is not receiving adequate educational 
returns for its investments in new school build- 
ings,” and it adds: “In some measure this has 
been true for several years, and it appears that, 
under the present policies of the schoolhouse 
commission, conditions are becoming compara- 
tively worse rather than better.” 

“Probably no other city in America faces so 
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serious a problem as does Boston in the task of 
modernizing its old school buildings. The city 
has very many very old schools. At the present 
time the permanent buildings in use are some 263 
in number. Fifty-nine schools, or nearly one- 
quarter of all, are more than fifty years old. One 
hundred and twenty-six buildings, or practically 
haif of them, are more than thirty years old. 

“The committee is convinced that the establish- 
ment of the Schoolhouse Department, adminis- 
tered by the Independent Schoolhouse Commis- 
sion, has not made for economy, efficiency, or for 
the best interests of public education.” 

With this comment the survey draws to a close. 

How many of the numberless cities surveyed 
in the past five vears feel that they got their 
money’s worth from the experts? Their advice, 
in Boston’s case, will be worth all it cost—if Bos- 
ton-uses it for something more than having it 
bound attractively for distribution among 
school theorists the country over. 
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SECRETARY LANE’S APPEAL THAT BROUGHT A FIVE- 
THOUSAND-DOLLAR APPROPRIATION FROM CONGRESS 


I turn now to Young America, our twenty-two 
million school boys and girls;.for these, after 
all, are our chief resource and our chief concern. 
Are we doing all possible to develop this re- 
source ? 

If there is any one of our institutions in which 
the American people take undisguised pride and 
of which they feel justified in boasting it is the 
public school system, for this is “the greatest of 
American inventions” and the most successful 
social enterprise yet undertaken by any people. 
The United States maintains a Bureau of Edu- 
cation in this department, which, upon a small ap- 
propriation, collates as best it can the figures and 
tacts which most inadequately tell the story of 
the growth and use of this most brilliantly con- 
ceived piece of governmental machinery. 

Education is indeed our foremost industry 
from whatever point of view it may be regarded. 
Yet I am assured that it has made less progress 
than any of our other industries during the past 
thirty years. 

Yet here and there under rare leadership may 
be found in this country the most striking proofs 
of what can be done to tie our schools to our life. 
The hope is eventually to make the school what 
it should be, and easily may be made to be, the 
very heart of the community—social club and 
co-operative centre as well as school. 

There would seem to be nothing visionary in 
such a hope. To effect this evolution there is 
needed primarily leadership, and this the govern- 
ment must give if it is to realize its desire for a 
people who are both skilled and happy. 

I have said in a previous report that the Bu- 
reau of Education should either be abolished or 
put to serious high purpose. I believe the latter 
to be the wise, in fact the necessary, course. 
There is a real use for it. As in the Bureau of 
Mines we seek to save the lives of miners by 


educating them in the use of explosives and life- 
saving apparatus, and by instructing operators in 
safe methods of building their vast underground 
workshops, so I would erect the Bureau of Edu- 
cation into a Bureau of Educational Methods 
and Standards in which would be gathered the 
ripe fruit of all educational experiments upon 
which the schools of the country could draw. 
This isa wide country,and there is need for a 
national clearing house where can be centred 
and exchanged the results of the most remote 
experiments. 

There is no disguising the fact that we have a 
most difficult problem in the United States—and 
I cannot believe it is ours alone—in the rural 
community. A majority of our school children 
are in rural schools. The query arises, Are our 
rural schools doing their part in making life in 
the country desirable? An ambitious people will 
go where education can be had for their children, 
There is ro sense in talking of the charms of 
country life and the independence and dignity of 
producing from the soilif the school at com- 
mand is no more modern than a wooden plow. 

As it is now, a teacher is almost without status 
in our society. And this, in addition to the in- 
adequacy of the pay, has drawn to the profession 
those who use it only as a makeshift, and those 
who, out of a spirit of self-sacrifice and love for 
the work, serve inthe highest way the public 
good. Of the former class we need fewer, and 
to the latter should come increasing honor. 

How can the schools of a county be so coor- 
dinated and combined as to make them efficient 
tools? What should be the standard for a 
teacher’s qualifications? How may children be 
brought to and taken from the school to distant 
homes at the least expense? To what extent 
should the teaching be out of doors and the “ex- 
amples” those of real life? How can the boy 








learn that there is adventure in farm life as well 
as in the city?—for adventure he will have. To 
what uses may the school building be put as a 
community centre for the neighborhood dance, 
lecture, or moving-picture show, or, perhaps, as 
the home of a co-operative buying or marketing 
organization? These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which many men have tried to answer, and 
there have been some successful experiments 
‘made and right answers given. 

The teachers, the superintendents and the 
school boards neéd leadership; they need an 
authoritative statement. of conclusions by the 
wisest and most practical men in the land; they 
need to be shown the better way. And with 
even as little as a hundred thousand dollars a 
year for two or three years we could, I believe, 
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conduct a campaign for a new kind of rural 
school that would work little less than a revolu- 
tion in rural life. Our aim would be to identify 
the school with the farm and the village, and de- 
velop a new respect in fathers and mothers for 
the school as a practical and not a mere scholas- 
tic institution. The problem is only one of 
popularization. The experimental work has 
been done. We know where the best seed is, 
Here is call for the co-operative leadership of 
the government in a work of supreme value to 
the state. The man to direct thts work should 
be one whose word the nation would heed. That 
such a man can be secured there is no doubt, for 
experience justifies the statement that there are 
no men of large capacity whose services the 
country cannot command at a material sacrifice, 


~~ 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


Kern ccunty has more than local interest. It 
is known far and near for many conditions and 
achievements. Its oil wells are world-famous. 
‘Their derricks are forests, their tanks are meas- 
ured by square miles, while thete are individual 
tanks so large that a three-ring circus could be 
tented and have room for all conceivable side- 
shows. 

Seme one has discovered that the frostless 
line runs along the mesas between Bakersfield 
and the foothills, and now the orange groves are 
giving their eternal green to vast areas. 

But my interest is primarily in her schools. 
Superintendent Nelson of Bakersfield is in his 
twentieth year of service and is the dean of 
superintendents in service in the state, and with 
one possible exception on the Pacific coast. To 
him in large degree the educational situation is 
due. 

The crowning glory of the school system is 
the Kern county high school, Dr. B. S. Gowan, 
principal. The plant is every way adapted to all 
phases of secondary and junior high school and 
junior college work. The laboratories are of the 
latest pattern and with the best equipment. The 
shops have the latest and the best of everything 
for vocational and industrial training and over 
and above all these appointments there is a first- 
class agricultural outfit with twenty-seven acres 
-of demonstration farm and a dormitory for young 
men. All that is ideal for a high school agricul- 
tural training is here. Kern county has certainly 
taken the lead and a long lead in its high school, 
junior high school and junior college arrange- 
ments. Dr. Gowan is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and has had the best of experience, so 
that he is equipped in scholarship and experience 
for the development of everything that is desir- 
able along all of these lines. 

Dr. Gowan states the aim of the combination 
anost clearly :— 

“It is the aim of the high school to educate in 


the highest and best sense the boys and girls of 
the county; to train them for intelligent, prac- 
tical citizenship. The school aims to impress 
upon its pupils the dignity of labor and the un- 
worthiness of idleness. It aims to make students 
able to earn a living and capable of enjoying it, 
by giving them a training that is both vocational 
and cultural. It aims to inspire them with higher 
ideals; to give them a larger vision of life; to 
make them ambitious to have a part in the on- 
ward and upward movement of the world; to 
make them realize the responsibility that will 
rest upon them as the recipients of an education 
provided at public expense; to impress upon 
them the duty and the beauty of altruism, of 
service to others. 

“To make possible the realization of the aim 
as here enunciated, a large number of courses 
have been provided. Those wishing to attend the 
University of California or any other leading in- 
stitution will find courses that will prepare for 
entrance to whatever department of the univer- 
sity they may choose. 

“Those who want a broad cultural education, 
without reference to its bearing on their life 
work, will find courses that will suit their pur- 
pose. 

“Those who prefer to do work that has a direct 
bearing on what they expect to do when they 
leave school will no doubt find ample provision 
made for them in some of the industrial depart- 
ments. 

“Furthermore, those who have received a 
diploma from this or any other standard high 
school can take two extra years of work cor- 
responding to the first two years at the univer- 
sity. This work will be described under the 
heading, Junior College. 

“Attention is especially called to the fact that 
the Kern county high school aims to keep in 
close touch with the people. Its assay depart- 
ment has rendered good service by testing ores 
brought by prospectors, miners or others inter- 
ested. The chemistry department has been of 
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service to the people of the county by analyzing 
water to test its purity. The agricultural depart- 
ment analyzes soils for the farmers, and gives 
them the benefit of experiments made on the 
school farm, or allows them to make experi- 
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ments for themselves. It desires to be helpful in 
all possible ways. In the manual arts and home 
economics departments it can offer opportunities 


to mature persons who desire help in a practical 
line.” 


, 
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WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT WAR 
AND PEACE— (1) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


That the rising generation may wisely meet 
the problems sure to face civilization at the end 
of the war, it must be taught at school many 
things which the last generation never knew. 
This war will affect the incomes, taxation, chari- 
ties, politics and outlook of generations to come. 
May 18, the anniversary of the first Hague Con- 
ference, should be utilized to give new informa- 
tion to be amplified incidentally through the year 
in the teaching of history, geography, literature, 
patriotism, civics and economics. The mis- 
cellany of music, poetry and isolated quotations 
which have frequently occupied the time on May 
18 may well give way to solid instruction fol- 
lowed by questions or written themes. But 
vastly more will depend upon the teacher’s 
moral earnestness and power to grasp the new 
situation than upon specific data that he im- 
parts. 

He must show that this war has not been due 
to blood lust of any people. It was the result 
of confused thinking, crooked logic, prejudice and 
economic illusions on the part of the powerful to 
whom the peoples blindly entrusted the power 
over life and death. But for the fearful speed of 
telegraphic ultimatums, the war might have been 
avoided. It will be the peculitr function of our 
cosmopolitan people to help bring together the 
embittered nations and to show the method of 
obtaining permanent peace. We must begin at 
once to prepare for this stupendous task. The 
world’s future as well as ours depends upon our 
success. Each pupil must be made to see his 
share in this great, new responsibility as a citizen 
of a country that is privileged to have tried that 
principle of federation which can alone save the 
nations from universal suspicion, conscription and 
eventually a still greater war. 

The diplomats who will sit around a table to re- 
adjust boundary lines at the end of this war will 
face two alternatives—one to renew the futile 
rivalry of arms that has bred this war; the other, to 
co-operate and through a League of Nations to 
lead to world organization and a substitution of 
law for war. 

These two great alternatives with their implica- 
tions and philosophic bases may be so taught as 
to be understood by children from ten to eighteen 
years of age far better than they are understood 
by those parents who get their convictions from 
Scare headlines; far better even than by many an 





educated man hide-bound by prejudice and un- 
scientific theories of the past. Many things have 
been hidden from the wise and prudent professors, 
diplomats, editors and generals who caused this 
war which can be revealed to Bobbie Brown in the 
eighth grade. When he is _ twenty-one, that 
knowledge will count. What are some of these 
things? 

(1) How to imagine what our opponents think. 

Systematically develop imagination. Many 
good arithmeticians have no imagination in 
ficures, e. g. how much a million men, acres, dol- 
lars are. Imagination in figures is needed every 
time one reads a newspaper. Knowledge of per- 
centage may be used only once a year. Take the 
town as the basis of comparison. When referring 
to people, money or area make comparisons 
with it, e. g.: A Boston child should know that 
the 600,000 Americans who perish annually from 
preventable causes would equal all in_ his city. 
Make figures live. Develop sympathy through 
imagination. End quarreling by making each 
little brawler play he was his own opponent and 
write out the other’s side of the dispute. 

In studying our three foreign wars, ask pu- 
pils to impersonate a Briton, Mexican, Spaniard 
and Filipino and state their point of view. En- 
courage each to get the point of view of each type 
of our cosmopolitan population, the rich, the poor, 
the Indian, negro and Chinese. Let skill in writ- 
ing letters such as these men would write receive 
as mich credit as skill in singing or drawing. The 
life of many a college graduate has been ruined 
because he could not imagine how others thought 
and felt. 

(2) Interdependence of Modern Nations. 

Show how the nations through steam, elec- 
tricity, wireless telegraphy, foreign investments 
and commerce have now become as interdependent 
as the parts of the human body. Define organism 
and organization. In the lower grades, ask chil- 
dren to tell of everything in their homes that 
comes from a foreign country, from tea to 
Grimms’ Fairv Tales. Set them to thinking of our 
indebtedness to all nations past and present. Ask 
them to get home help in bringing in the names 
of the great heroes, inventors, | statesmen, 
authors and musicians of every land. Parallel 
columns might be kept upon the blackboard, 
headed “Greece,” “Italy.” “England,” etc., and 
every week some new name added to the lists 
with a brief story and if possible a picture to il- 
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lustrate. Why should children be taught to locate 
the Xingu river and to spell pyramidal and memo- 
rize a hundred items that do not touch their lives 
before they have ever heard of Darwin or 
Shakespeare? 

Let geography be made a more human study 
than it was to the last generation. Let reverence 
and gratitude for all the human effort of which 
we are heir be the outcome of this study 
of foreign lands. Let it be remembered that the 
great scholar—Elihu Burritt—was drawn to his 
effort for world organization upon realizing pro- 
foundly the political significance of man’s need of 
the products of every land and clime and that each 
nation was designed to be the other’s comple- 
mient. 

Early training will prevent the pernicious heresy 
from taking root, that war can not end until hu- 
man nature changes. This error; preached in 
pulpit, war college and editorial chair, has p?ra- 
lyzed effort, and relegated to some far-off age that 
task of world organization which alone can abol- 
ish war. 

(3) Organization. 

Show that mere cessation of war is not peace. 
Europe has had no peace since it has had con- 
scription and been an armed camp and acted on 
the theory that each nation to be s?fe must 
be stronger than any other! 

Peace means the organized living together among 
nations. 

The emphasis is on nations. Consider the 
growth of organized living together of cities, 
provinces and states; give picturesque description 
of the little armies in walled cities of Italy that 
sallied forth to fight each other in Dante’s day; 
of war between the ancient provinces of Exgland; 
later, after these were united, between England 
and Scotland and England and Ireland, and all 
this bloodshed due to lack of organization and 
co-operation. Above all, dwell on the constitu- 
tional period of American history, the part least 
studied and the most significant. Picture vividly 
the friction between New York and its neighbor 
states, due to her tariff wall. Show how our 
colonies were bound by a rope of sand, Georgia 
being practically further from Connecticut than 
it is now from India, Washington could travel no 
faster on a horse than could Moses on a camel. 
Picture our provincialism; our lack of a sense of 
unity. Then give a dramatic account of that little 
group of mightv statesmen behind locked doors in 
Independence Hall inventing a method that, un- 
known to them, should not only bind the colonies 
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together but, later, forty-eight states and, eventy- 
ally, the nations of the world. (See John Fiske’s 
“Critical Period of American History.”) They did 
not try to change human nature but simply to 
make it easy to do right. They tried to keep 
man’s latent deviltry dormant by sweeping aside 
what created friction and securing safety and jus- 
tice. 

Describe the interstate quarrels, all settled by 
the Supreme Court so quietlv that half the citi 
zens never heard of them. Though many states 
tried to secede in *61, no state ever went to war 
with another state. Show how the United States 
has been a world power from the start and its 
constitution has been the basis of every constitu- 
tion written since. Make clear that ages before 
true brotherhood of man will be fully achieved, an 
organized living together among nations may be 
attained as truly as an organized living together 
among cities, provinces and states, despite the 
fact that within those states and nations violence 
will by no means entirely cease. 

(4) The Hague Conferences. 

When newspapers proclaim the futility of arbi- 
tration and their elders scoff at the Peace Palace, 
pupils must rely on teachers for the truth. Show 
that, thovgh the causes of the war lay deep, the 
immediate occasion was a matter that could have 
been settled by the Hague Tribunal. Had the 
dispute been taken there, Europe would not have 
broken into conflagration. To sneer at the Arbi- 
tration Tribun?l as if, forsooth, it were at fault is 
like sneering at a physician whose mad _ patient 
throws his medicine out of the window. The 
story of the Hague Conferences in 1899 and 1907, 
their real achievements and the enormous possi- 
bilities of future Conferences should be part of 
the teaching in every school. Each May 18, the 
story should be told anew as found in Gulliver’s 
‘‘Friendship of the Nations,” in bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Education; in the chapter 
on “The World State,” in Mvers’ “Modern His- 
tory” and in the last chapters of “A Course in Citi- 
zenship.” 

When the war ends, and the victims in every 
land face their ghastly losses, will they not demand 
that this hideous folly of war shall not be repeated, 
that the only method which can bring security 
shall now be tried? But if there is not wide- 
spread knowledge of the way to peace, and if our 
country does not lead the wav, their cries may 
he stifled in a world that has been so long under 
the censor and military law that democracy will 
have become but a mere name. 
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THE STILL SMALL VOICE 


The most potent and beneficent forces are stillest. The strength of a sentence is not in 


its adjectives, but in its verbs and nouns, and the strength of men and of nations is in theif 


calm, sane, meditative moments. In a time of noise and hurry and materialism like ours, the 


gospel of the still small voice is always seasonable.—john Burroughs, in the March Atlantic. 
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ZACHARIAH XENOPHON SNYDER 


BY EDGAR D. RANDOLPH 
Greeley, Colorado 

On Thursday, November 11, 1915, at high noon, 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder, for twenty-five years the mas- 
terful and sagacious president of the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, died at the residence on 
the campus. It is but a tribute to his power that 
among those close to him few were prepared for 
the end. He had been stricken with an incurable 











DR. SNYDER 


malady early in the spring and for days was near 
death. His wonderful strength prevailed, how- 
ever, and slowly but indomitably he came back 
to his loved work, with characteristic optimism 
putting aside the veiled concern of his friends. 
He had organized the summer session and before 
its close he was again at his post. In the brief 
vacation following he was full of plans for the 
coming year. 

On the coast the National Education Asso- 
ciation was meeting. He must needs be there as 
usual. He had been a member of it almost from 
the year of its incorporation by Congress and 
from 1889 was one of its leading figures. Solici- 
tous friends of a lifetime from far and near came 
to him there. Their fears, aroused by reports of 
the early crisis, were allayed by the well-remem- 
bered buoyancy of spirit; he was the same man 
to them—planful and expectant. 

At the college in September he resumed his 
heavy responsibilities with pleasure. There was 
so much to be done for the school. “To think 
and then to act”—this was the business of life. 
There were changes in him, however. His love 
of nature, always notable, seemed to have been 
almost a passion since his early illness. Many of 
his chapel talks in the last days were aglow with 
poetic fervor. On the campus which he had 
created he daily discovered new beauty—and 
linked it with the nisus of the Universe, the great 
lorce that works unceasingly up and out 
through things and man—to the Master. 


“Whose secret Presence through Creation’s veins 
Running Quicksilver-like eludes your pains 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi, and 

They change and perish all—but He remains.” 


To those who had known him long there was 
observable this heightening of old interests— 
beautiful, but vaguely alarming. In his office, 
however, they found him, as always, occupied but 
hospitable. He was at work and happy,—con- 
fident and ready for what the hour brought. 

Up to the last week it was so. On Monday, 
November the first, he enjoyed to the utmost 
Lady Gregory’s reading. On Wednesday he in- 
troduced with characteristic humor a_ visiting 
speaker. This was the week of the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association in Denver. 
Wishing to conserve his strength for this, he de- 
cided to rest until Friday, the day of the alumni 
banquet. On Friday he felt—not so well. The 
expectations of the alumni were dashed when the 
president of the board of trustees read the tele- 
gram announcing Dr. Snyder’s regret that he 
could not attend the banquet. It seemed a por- 
tent. Fresh apprehension arose among his 
friends when he did not appear at the college 
Monday. ‘These were, in fact, the dreaded days. 


* * ¢ ir’ 


His was a long and adventurous career, which 
can only inadequately be sketched in. Behind 
the bare, dated record of his progress from post 
to post of greater responsibility lie the illuminat- 
ing details of a rich and ordered life. What be- 
lief in the efficacy of intelligent effort, what prin- 
cipled confidence in men, what sacrifice of self. 
what firm and persistent endeavor are part and 
parcel of the bricks, and stones, and trees, and 
flowers in and of the college —Memorial Address. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS IN COLLEGE 


About 4,425 church members are found 
among the 4,868 students attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this year, according to 
the reports of the seven university pastors 
maintained by various denominations. Eleven- 
twelfths of the student body have church affilia- 
tions, and these figures do not include the large 
number of students who belong to the Uni- 
tarian, Christian Science and Jewish congrega- 
tions. 

Of the seven denominations represented by 
pastors, there are 1,100 Congregationalists 
among the students, 325 Baptists, 600 Episcopa- 
lians, 600 Catholics, 500 Presbyterians, 1,000 
Methodists and 300 Lutherans. Two de- 
nominations have special student chapels. 

These figures, it should be noted, are of church 
members, not of church goers. The univer- 
sity publicity department might collect figures 
equally interesting on the number of students in 
each denomination that go to church more 
than once a month. 

But those figures probably would not be an 
advertisement for the University of Wisconsin 
(or any other university) to use in religious 
papers. It wouldn’t “pull.” 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE.—(III). 
BY W. J. BUTTON 


The Tuskegee idea of education means train- 
ing—thoroughness of training. It begins with 
the home where habits of industry and thrift 
are inculcated, where the character is shaped by 
moral and religious precept and example, and 
where the intelligence receives helpful stimulus 
and encouragement; thence to the school where 
the training is continued, having for its aim both 
academic and industrial instruction. Thus the 
“inner vision” is not lost to sight while the boy 
or the girl is preparing for the common affairs 

of daily life. And it is emphasized here as an un- 
alterable fact that education, physical, mental 
and industrial, is of small value without moral 
training. With John Ruskin they believe here 
that “in the school itself shculd be taught to all 
children of whatever gift, grade or age the laws 
of honor, the habit of truth, the virtue of humil- 
ity, and the happiness of love.” To Ruskin’s 
creed Tuskegee would add “the spirit of indus- 
try,” “the duty of economy,” “the wisdom of 
possession.” With these additions, here, in a 
nut-shell, is the whole of practical ethics. 

The Tuskegee educational prescription was 
prepared by one who knew accurately and sym- 
pathetically the status of his race, its needs, its 
aptitudes, its obstacles, its opportunities. With 
great emphasis education is identified with work. 
That education itself is work, that it is prepara- 
tion for work, and not a scheme for escaping 
work, that in labor well done there is dignity, 
beauty and joy—this is the pre-eminent mission 
of Tuskegee Institute. By persistent precept 
and by living example this doctrine has been 
taught more effectively at Tuskegee than at any 
other institution in this country. Judging the 
tree purely by its fruits, labor and learning are 
a well matched pair at Tuskegee. 

But in passing we may remark that the black 
man has no monopoly on wrong notions of work. 
Ex-President Roosevelt in his stirring address on 
Americanism reads us all a needed lesson: “The 
law of life must be the law of work,” he says, 
“not the law of idleness, not the law of self-in- 
dulgence or pleasure——merely the law of work. 
Work is not only the law of nature, of the race 
as to progress, but it is really the law of the 
highest happiness for us ourselves.” And here 
at Tuskegee, therefore, labor and learning are 
welded together as they must be in life. To their 
combination and co-operation is due the great 
results achieved. 

From the beginning Booker T. Washington 
foresaw what industrial training, what practical 
education, would accomplish for his race. In the 
raw, rough material prone before him, he could 
see the intelligent citizen, the owner of property, 
the self-respecting man, the leader of his com- 
munity. Up from ignorance and weakness and 
folly, up from poverty and dependence,—through 
right and rigid education—to intelligence and 
self respect, to strength and independence, to 
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character and influence! Such was the vision 
of the Moses of his race. 

The change of sentiment in twenty-five years 
as to the utility of education is a remarkable fact, 
When Booker T. Washington began his career 
as educator this phase of school life was little 
considered. Now every important educational 
movement is in the direction of vocational train- 
ing. Not only do the colleges vie with one an- 
other in the offering of technical instruction, but 
the secondary schools have also begun to respond 
to the call for preparation for life. 

“When I see a boy or girl leaving a school to 
deal with so many things in life not touched 
upon by their schooling, I feel that they have not 
had a square deal in education,” says Professor 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. “The 
things which have no large place in the life of 
the individual are the things which should have 
no large place in the work of the school,” says 
Charles McKenney, president of the Michigan 
State Normal College. “Our educational systems 
must include training for vocation,” is the senti- 
ment expressed by President James of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Professor Shailer Matthews 
of the University of Chicago writes: “The past 
year has been a steady advance in the growing 
recognition of the truth that education must fit 
for life.” “Training for the vocations of life is 
the main object of education,” declares Dean 
Davenport of Illinois University. “Courses for 
technical instruction in industrial occupations 
must be provided for in the public schools,” says 
the president of the Chicago Roard of Education, 

Indeed the necessity for the incorporation of 
industrial training in our systems of education is 
today the judgment of practically all of those 
competent to express an opinion. Quotations 
from late utterances of educational leaders might 
be indefinitely extended in proof of the rapid 
growth of the industrial idea in our courses of 
instruction in all classes of schools. 


In the light of the educational conviction and 
doctrines of today the example set by Tuskegee 
a third of a century ago, rises into greater sig- 
nificance. Today the Tuskegee educational policy 
is well-nigh universally approved and no one 
doubts but its success has powerfully influenced 
the judgment and methods of educators in all 
parts of the world. It is an interesting fact that 
while by work and study, in classroom and shop, 
library, field and factory, Tuskegee was solving 
the perplexing problem of practical preparation 
for life, elsewhere the pros and cons of this great 
problem were being thrashed out in wordy dis- 
cussions. For years Washington was actually 
doing the great things in education which dis- 
tinguished educators in other parts of the coun- 
try were merely talking about. He subjected 
his theories to the laboratory-of-life test—they 
to academic debate. “Training for vocation”— 
“preparing for life”-—“fitting for environment”— 
“equipping for usefulness”—“providing for effi- 
ciency,’—these are some of the favorite phrases 
of modern educational doctrine anticipated years 
ago by Booker T. Washington. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK: 


“The University desités to léedrti from teachers; and is 
eager for a more complete understanding of its functions 
by the schools,” declared Vice Provost J. H. Penniman, 
in his hearty welcome address opening the third annual 
“Schoolmen’s Week” at the University of Pennsylvania, 
April 12 to 15, 1916. “The position of teacher, next to the 
Christian ministry, is the highest among men. Teaching 
is the great profession which underlies all other profes- 
sions. Eternity is simply an endless now and developing 
for Eternity is the function of every teacher.” 

With this for its keynote it naturally followed that the 
1916 “Schoolmen’s Week” was a record event from start 
to finish. Never were discussions more vital to educa- 
tional progress; and never were more able experts heard 
at a university convocation in the interests of educational 
advance. Every grade of teaching was represented and 
several dozen speakers were heard at the simultaneous 
sessions on a single day. Suggestions were thick as black- 
berries in June, and all of them were ripe and good. 

The fruitful ideas presented were of both general and 
local value, touching not only teaching methods but the 
teachers themselves. That every high school faculty 
should be a class for the study of education with the prin- 


cipal as teacher was urged by Superintendent F landers 
ot Philadelphia. That teachers supplement interesting 


content with interesting method was advised by Professor 
J. T. Young, University of Pennsylvania, who said: “Do 
not fill up your students with knowledge; bolster them up 
with questions, for it is impossible for the student to 
answer a why? without using his reasoning power.” 

That children should be allowed to ask questions of the 
teacher was suggested by Miss Lida B. Earhart, New 
York City public school principal, who thought “children 
are taught to memorize when they should understand” ; 
and that “most of the failures come from a clouded state 
of mind, the pupils thus being unable to make deduction 
and classifications for themselves, and the home work 
being worse than a farce.” — 

That the state normal schools should “cease to be com- 
mercialized institutions seeking patronage” was advocated 
by Principal F. E. Baker, State Normal School, Edinboro, 
Pa., who wanted not only independent means but also the 
elimination from the normal student body of the unfit— 
“those whose personalities are so mean that they should 
be told to take up some work requiring skill of hand only 
and not breadth of heart and depth of sympathy.” 

That the schools have made little progress in providing 
the remedy for retardation was the declaration of Pro- 
fessor Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania, who with 
others finds the present grading system “too inelastic,” 
about one-third of the state’s elementary school children 
being on the retarded list, according to the recent census. 

That instruction should be broken into small units ac- 
cording to abilities and possible future work of the chil- 
dren; that grades should be broken up into two or more 
sections, according to abilities; that school schedules 
should be arranged in such a way that a shifting will be 
permissible from one group to another or to several; that 
promotion should be by subjects (at least in the upper 
grades) was advised as the result of his retardation sur- 
vey of Pennsylvania by Supervising Principal Carmon 
Ross, Doylestown, who said: “Such a classification would 
permit the bright child to make progress according to his 
ability and enable the slow pupil to do his best work 
wherever he can find it.” 

“Education for Citizenship” was the timely topic of 
Dean Russell (Columbia University Teachers’ College), 


who said: “Even America tiitist accept a mew éotieept of 
the state and with it expect a new type of education as a 
result of the war.” He called for “the elimination of the 
politician”; for “professional spirit that will put public 
good ahead of personal gain”; for “teaching and schoul 
management that shall appreciate reasonable law and 
secure voluntary obedience to constituted authority”; and 


“for educational leadership that shall rise to patriotic 
Statesmanship,” 

Education for a citizenship that will recognize the in- 
ternational relationship as well as national responsibility 
was declared by Professor W. E. Lingelbach (University 
of Pennsylvania) to be essential for the elimination of 
future warfare. 

“I believe that after the present war greater demands 
will be laid on the schools,” said Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Leland Stanford University, who aided mate- 
rially in the discussions of County school administration, 
the work of the continuation superintendent and teacher 
training. “In twenty years the schools must advance fifty 
years; they must educate ahead of the times; and trained 
administrators are needed to direct this big educational 
forward movement.” He emphasized the unified County 
school system and advised the reduction in membership 
of boards of education. 

The most spirited discussions were those on rural, nor- 
mal and continuation schools. In the perennially appro- 
priate debate between the vocationists and the classicists, 
led by Principal W. D. Lewis (William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia) on the one side and Dean Andrew 
West (Graduate School, Princeton University) on the 
other, the former claimed that “for the most part classics 
give the habit of evasion and do not train the average 
student to face a task squarely and do it properly”; while 
the latter held that “the classics are fundamental for 
liberal education, underlying literature and history, 
liberalizing the mind, and extending the use of English.” 

Dr. Nathan Schaeffer's solution of the rural education 


problem was the provision of salaries of $1,000 or more 
a year for rural teachers; and of funds to send rural 
teachers to summer schools. He deplored “the raiding 
of the state’s educational funds” by legislators and the 
neglect by teachers of educational meetings (even nearby) 
saying “because their salaries are so low, their profes- 
sional spirit cannot be high.” That the basis of salary 
advance should be continued service in one grade was ad- 
vocated by Dr. L. D. Céffman, dean, University of Minne- 
sota’s College of Education. 

Continuation schools as schools “where the most efficient 
teaching is being done” were praised ina symposium which 
included School Superintendents R. E. Laramy, Easton; A. 
Wanner, York; C. F. Hoban, Dunmore; C. C. Green, 
Beaver Falls; L. Nusbaum, Philadelphia, and M. B. King, 
state department of education, Harrisburg. A visit to lo- 
cal continuation schools in stores and public school 
buildings was one of the pleasant events which included 
psychological clinics, luncheons galore, lectures (of 
which that on the history of éducation, illustrated, by Dr. 
Frank Graves, head of the University’s School oi Edu- 
cation, was one of the greatest treats); a baseball game: 
and an oratorical contest (of co-operating Pennsylvania 
high schools) for scholarships in the university. 

The last was one pleasant concrete evidence of the 
practical way in which the University of Pennsylvania is 
unifying educational work in the state so that there shall 
be no break in the continuity of education and no line of 
demarcation between the university and the schools. 


J. A. §, 
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IRWIN SHEPARD 


Irwin Shepard died of heart disease in his 
home at Winona, Minn., on April 15, at seventy- 
three years of age. He was more closely identi- 
fied with the activities of the National Education 
Association than any other man has ever been. 
He was the first secretary to draw a salary and 
devote his time oe ten to the official manage- 
ment of the N. E. A., and for nineteen years he was 
to all intents and: te the manager of the as- 
sociation. To him the association owes the superb 
arrangements which built up the Permanent 
Fund of about two hundred thousand dollars. 
There was no appreciable fund when he accepted 
the management and there has been no ap- 
preciable increase since his day. 

Circumstances were radically different before 
and after, but the fact remains that the Permanent 
Fund is largely his monument. His will always 
be the name most closely associated with the 
glory of the National Education Association in 
the minds of those who were actively interested 
in the association from 1893 to 1912. 

He was in the Civil war and on more than one 
Occasion won especial official approval. He be- 
gan his educational career as superintendent of 
schools at Charles City, Iowa, and was for many 
years principal of the Winona, Minnesota, State 
Normal School, giving it national significance. 

Prior to 1893 the secretaries of the N. E. A. had 
served without pay, while the treasurer drew 
$1,000 salary. Mr. Shepard was _ non-salaried 
secretary for a few years prior to 1893 and so gen- 
erally was his efficiency recognized that the whole 
scheme was changed and the treasurer became an 
honorary Official and a salary of $4,000 was paid 
the secretary. There was no other name men- 
tioned for the position at the time and there was 
no rival candidate for the position prior to his 
resignation, which came as a great surprise in 
1912. 





April 27, 1948 

He alone appreciated his state of health and he 
was never a well man thereafter, though he did 
most efficient work for James A. Barr for a time 
as secretary to the manager of the Bureau of 
Congresses for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 4 
serious collapse at that time led to the necessity 
for extreme caution ever after and in the last two 
years he had to watch every movement lest one 
slight effort too much might bring the end. He 
greatly desired to come to the Detroit meeting 
of superintendents, but his physician positively 
refused permission. 

Our last letter from him was one of ardent ap- 
preciation of the report in the Journal of Eduea- 
tion of March 9. To the last the National Edu- 
cation Association was dear to his heart. 

Mrs. Shepard and the two sons, who shared with 
him intense interest in the success of the associa- 
tion, survive him. 





N. E. A. FOR BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


The National Education Association will al- 
ways be halting and limping unti] members of 
school boards take an active part. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to style 
any association a National Education Associa- 
tion that has no _ vitalizing connection with the 
men and women who have to vote _ practically 
everything that the superintendent, principals and 
teachers need and desire. 

How ridiculous for 20,000 teachers, 4,000 prin- 
cipals and 2,000 superintendents to meet in New 
York in early July and listen to arguments, ex- 
positions, demonstrations and appeals and 
go back to their work in September and ask the 
Board of Education to vote a few of the things 
they have learned about! Ask men and women 
to vote money for things of which they have never 
heard and on which it is impossible for them to 
vote intelligently. 

Is it any wonder that Boards of Education 
think their superintendent is a faddist? 

The chief trouble with some principals and 
teachers who oppose progressive ideas is because 
the superintendent goes to at least ten national 
gatherings in ten years, in summer or winter, 
while principals cannot go to more than five, nor 
teachers to more than two. 

These three lines of educators as a whole stand 
related to progressive ideas in about the relation of 
10—5—2, based almost entirely upon the rate of 
stinadanen upon National Education Association 
meetings. Now members of Boards of Educa- 
tion have not averaged one in 100 ever being in 
attendance upon a National Education meeting of 
any kind. How can they be expected to know 
the relative values in education? 

It is really more valuable for a school system 
to have a modernized educational thinker voting 
on the latest and best things, than to have a 
modernized educational thinker begging for them. 

The National Education Association will be 
ten times more efficient if there are a thousand 
members of Boards of Education at New York in 
July than it can be without them. 
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SEND A BOARD MEMBER TO NEW YORK 


Boards of Education have at last been edu- 
cated to send the superintendent to the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 

No other equal amount of city money is so well 
invested as is that which connects the superin- 
tendent with the live wires of educational thought 
from all over the country. 

Now let the superintendents educate the 
Boards of Education to send one of the members 
to the summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

As a matter of fact it would be a good invest- 


-ment for the teachers, principals and superin- 


tendents to make up a purse and send one of the 
Board members. It would make their work 
twenty per cent. lighter to have one of the mem- 
bers in touch with other members in such a way. 

Of course no self-respecting community would 
permit anything like that. 

The next thing is for some member who can 
afford it to go at his own charges as those on the 
program at Detroit went. But that is vicious. 
That gives the men of means an advantage which 
they should not have in any city in America. 

Let Boards of Education make an appropria- 
tion and send one of the members to New York 
in July for attendance upon the National Educa- 
tion Association and especially for attendance 
upon the meeting of the Department of Admin- 
istration. It will be the best money they can vote 
in May or June. 





AN INTERESTING POINT OF VIEW 


This actually happened within a year. One 

of the ablest, most intelligent, best read superin- 
tendents of schools who has been in attendance 
upon National Associations, who has been on 
those programs in the best program places, who 
has done nothing for several years but study and 
think about children, teachers and schools, asked 
a member of his Board of Education to allow him 
to explain why something was needed that the 
Board member did not think was needed. 
_ This uninformed Board member said to this in- 
formed superintendent in the presence of all the 
3oard: “You have no right to discuss this with 
me. You have no standing as my equal. I am 
your employer, you my employee.” 

Could that member of a school board have made 
such a speech as that if he had attended even one 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 


orsummer meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation? 
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BARR’S GREAT SUCCESS 


On April 22, James A. Barr closed his official 
connection with the Panama-Pacific Congresses 
after four years of unparalleled service to a 
great cause. 

_The number of conventions held in San Fran- 
Cisco and about the Bay in connection with the 

Xposition was more than twice as many as were 

held at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
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Louis im 1903, and nearly five times as many as 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

There was scarcely a day without its conven- 
tion, and on one day there were forty converitions 
in session. There was an average of ten sessions 
a day for the entire 288 days. 

In all there were 928 sessions with a total of 
2,927 days, which would represent a convention 
for every one of 365 days for eight years. It is 
estimated that on the basis of half-day sessions 
there were 1,756,000 persons in attendance. 
There were sixty-one international organiza- 
tions, 541 national, ninety-four Pacific Coast and 
232 California organizations. 

The Congress of Education was attended by 
delegates from thirty-one foreign nations, the 
Press Congress by delegates from twenty-nine 
foreign nations. 

The National Education Association day was 
the largest convention day in attendance upon the 
Exposition grounds, totaling 95,317. 

Incidentally it may be said that the net profit 


of the Panama-Pacific Exposition was nearly 
$3,000,000. 
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HIGH SPOTS IN EDUCATION 


Dr. William H. Allen in Public Service Bulle- 
tin Number 19 has these most virile sentences :-— 

“Averages and generalizations tear down high- 
spots and cover up low-spots. 

“A low-spot in education is a need whose im- 
portance is absolute, not relative. 

“Teacher B’s excellency does not offset 
Teacher C’s deficiency. 

“A high-spot in education has a value even if 
it stands alone. 

“To spot-light a teacher’s point of excellence 
is One way to interest him in strengthening weak 
points.” 

This comes nearer the policy of the Journal of 
Education and its editor than anything we have 
seen in print since George Howland wrote: 
“Make the Good contagious.” Dr. William 
H. Allen will make the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice famous for its usefulness if he can but live up 
to that high ideal. 
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SCHOOL BOARD PROGRAM AT N: E. A. 


At New York one of the greatest sessions in 
program and importance will be that of School 
Administration. Indeed, that department will have 
one of the most significant programs ever pre- 
sented at an educational meeting. If you doubt 
it look at these names: Messrs. W. H. Willcox, 
president of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, and Thomas W. Churchill, the retired presi- 
dent; Joseph Lee of the Boston Board, State 
Commissioner John H. Finley of New York, 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Kentucky, Mrs. Maude 
Crewes Waters, member Board of Education, 
Los Angeles; Edward C. Elliott, chancellor of the 
University of Montana; Stephen B. Knight, mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Denver; Miss 
Mae Snow, Board of Education, Minneapolis ;, C. 
B. J. Snyder, architect, New York City Board of 
Education; W. E. Pieplow, member of the 
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Board of Education, Milwaukee; John Wana- 
maker, member Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
and O. M. Plummer, director Board of Education, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Last year at Oakland there was the first real 
attempt to have a meeting of a Department of 
Administration that in any adequate sense repre- 
sented Boards of Education. 

Because of the success of that meeting there 
was for the first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation a general session of the Department of 
Superintendence devoted to questions of vital in- 
terest to Boards of Education with two mighty 
live members of school boards making addresses. 

At New York in July there will be a pro- 
gram by school board members which every 
member of a Board of Education in the United 
States should hear. 

How many will hear it? 

——__—___—e--0-@-0-@ 


NEW YORK PENSIONS 


We are wholly unable to form an intelligent 
opinion of the merits and demerits of the New 
York pension bill. 

We are such an intense believer in pensions, 
and were so distressed over the financial collapse 
apparently of the present pension law that we 
drifted naturally and easily into the belief that dis- 
interested and competent experts had prepared 
a bill that was equal to the emergency, but we 
have seen so many vigorous protests from emi- 
nently fair-minded and interested parties that we 
rejoice in the opportunity to be neutral, not be- 
cause we wish to be, but because we do not 
know enough about the situation to be on either 
side. 

We are using on another page from the New 
York Sun a protest by Miss Davis of the Wad- 
leigh High School which shows how intensely 
many teachers feel about the matter. 
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A WALDORF LUNCHEON 


The Department of Administration has ar- 
ranged for a luncheon in honor of President 
David B. Johnson, at the Waldorf Hotel, New 
York, Wednesday noon, July 5, at $2 a plate. 

This will be about the biggest and best thing 
at the July meeting of the N. E. A. It will be 
the only opportunity one is likely ever to have to 
be at a banquet in the famous gold room of the 
Waldorf at such a figure, and there is no other 
hotel or room in America where it is such a lux- 
ury to enjoy a banquet. 

In Oakland last summer the first annual 
luncheon of the presidential series was by far the 
richest and rarest occasion of the entire session. 
The same will be true in New York. There should 
be two thousand men and women at that luncheon 
in the gold room of the Waldorf Hotel, July 5, 
1916, and O. M. Plummer, North Portland, Ore- 
gon, should be notified early that you will be 
there. 
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THE NEXT GENERATION 


The National Council of Education, after the 


discussion on “The New Ideal in Education — 
Better Parents of Better Children,” at Detroit 
created “a committee to study methods of pro- 
moting the ideal of racial well-being.” Helen C. 
Putnam, Providence; Adelaide Steele Baylor 
Springfield, Illinois; Carroll G. Pearse, Mil. 
waukee; Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, are the 
committee, and the committee announces that a 
fund, $1,000 annually for four years, has been 
offered by an anonymous donor. It is to be used 
to help place popular ideals of responsibility for 
the race above commercial ideals and 
above individualism. None of it may be 
used for expenses, or to promote an individual, a 
book, or an institution. 

For details address any member of the com- 
mittee, but preferably the chairman, Dr. Helen 


C. Putnam, Rhode Island Avenue, Providence 
R. I. 
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SCHOOL BOARD SPECIAL 


In demonstration of our conviction as to the 
vitality of this School Board discussion our spec- 
ial convention number in June will be a School 
Board issue, in which we shall try to be of defi- 
nite and large assistance to Boards of Education. 
For them it will be prepared. In sympathy with 
them it will be written. It will be enlightening 
without being didactic. It will neither preach at 
them nor scold them. This will be our Second 
Annual School Board Number, and we believe 
that it will meet a definite and great need. 
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If the Congress of the United States is pre- 
vented from yielding body and soul to the water 
power companies the credit will be due Gifford 
Pinchot. The tragedy of it is that he has had to 
fight almost single-handed whereas the people as 
a whole should have been awake to the situation. 


pie has possessed Congress we cannot under- 
stand. 


New Jersey now has a law requiring that five 
verses from the Old Testament shall be read in 
every public school each day it is in session with- 
out comment. 

If there is anything calculated to produce a 
row that has not been injected into the New York 
City situation in Heaven’s name don’t suggest it. 

Speed and accuracy in minimum essentials 
have increased in ten years beyond expression, 
and the increase is almost universal. 

The so-called religious feature of the “Gary 
plan” is not likely to be applied in New York City 
hereafter nor in any other city. 

Philadelphia and Boston have heard of the 
Junior high school and would like to have it. 


School savings banks are among the 
modern features of the schools. 


noblest 


July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ON THE BRINK. 

President Wilson’s address to Congress and his 
note to Germany bring the United States to the 
very brink of war with Germany. Yet war is not 
a necessary sequence, for there may be a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations without actual 
hostilities. The President’s language, however, 
leaves no room for further quibbling, or petty de- 
lays. He has told the German government that 
unless it “should now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present methods of 
submarine warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, the government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German empire altogether.” 
This is not an “ultimatum,” for no time limit is 
fixed, but the word “immediately” has much the 
same effect. It leaves to Germany the choice be- 
tween modifying its submarine policy and severing 
friendly relations between herself and the United 
States. 


TO STAND TOGETHER, 


Colonel Roosevelt on one hand and Mr. Bryan 
on the other are quick to criticise and censure the 
President; and some Congressmen, who are 
more impressed with the inconveniences suffered 
by western meat-packers than by tragedies like 
the sinking of the Lusitania, do the same; but in 
general there is a disposition to sustain the Presi- 
dent without regard to party lines or political 
considerations. Should the situation become 
more tense through an adverse and irritating re- 
ply from Germany, this disposition toward unifi- 
cation and the sinking of minor issues will un- 
doubtedly be strengthened. The United States, 
although a melting-pot of the nations, is itself a 
nation, capable of high resolves and great sacri- 
fices, when great emergencies arise. It will fare 
ill with small politicians who try to play with a 
grave crisis. 


THE SENATE AND THE ARMY BILL. 

It was only a coincidence that the Senate was 
engaged in the consideration of the Army bill 
when it received notice of the convening of the 
two houses in joint session; but it is not without 
significance that it changed the pending Army 
bill very materially in the direction of more ade- 
quate preparedness. It provided for the increase 
of the regular army to 250,000 instead of 140,000, 
as in the House bill; it incorporated the plan for 
a volunteer army reserve calculated to aggregate 
261,000 men; it federalized the National Guard 
forces of the states with an estimated strength of 
280,000 men; and adopted an amendment to 
create a school and college youths’ reserve corps 
which in time of war or threatened war might add 
a force of 200,000 trained young men. 


THE NEW YORK BOMB PLOTS. 

The investigations of the Federal authorities 
have led to the arrest in New York of ten or 
twelve Germans or German-Americans, who are 
believed to have formed and carried out the plots 
for blowing up allied ships sailing from American 








ports by concealing bombs in the cargo. These 
criminal enterprises were carried out system- 
atically, and with reckless disregard of human life. 
It is plain that they were amply financed, and the 
evidence points to Captain von Papen as the 
agent of the German government in paying for 
them. Among the men arrested are two high 
officials of the Hamburg-American line, and an 
electrician and four members of the crew of the 
liner Friedrich der Grosse. A still more im- 
portant arrest is that of Wolfe von Igel, former 
secretary of Captain von Papen, on the charge 
of complicity in the plot to blow up the Welland 
Canal. Von Igel forcibly resisted arrest, and was 
overpowered with difficulty. 
A GREAT RUSSIAN VICTORY 

The attention of the world has been so far 
centred for weeks past upon the costly and futile 
German attack upon the defences of Verdun that 
events in the eastern theatre of the war have re- 
ceived little notice. But the Russian armies have 
been pushing on, driving the Turks before them, 
and fighting battle after battle in the mountain 
passes of Asia Minor. The fall of Erzerum was 
followed, three weeks later, by the capture of 
Bitlis, and now this, in turn, has been followed by 
a still greater victory, the taking of the important 
fortified Turkish city of Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea. The city fell before the combined attack of 
the Russian Caucasian army and the Black Sea 
fleet. Trebizond commands the chief trade route 
from Persia and central Asia; and its occupation 
by the Russian forces marks an important stage 
in the war. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


The Mexican situation is full of explosive possi- 
bilities. The attack upon American cavalrymen 
at Carral, later reports make clear, was not the 
work of hot-headed Mexican civilians alone, but 
of Carranza soldiers, who out-numbered the 
little American detachment two or three to one. 
The fact that the attack was preceded by official 
courtesies shown to the Americans indicates that 
there was a deliberate purpose to trap them. The 
circumstantial reports of Villa’s death are gener- 
ally discredited and seem to have been put in cir- 
culation with a view to expediting the withdrawal 
of the punitive expedititon. If Carranza’s quasi 
demand for withdrawal is made in good faith, it 
may be possible to comply with it on some defi- 
nite understanding that Carranza will round up 
the bandit and his gang for punishment; but it is a 
long and thin line which has been left open for 
withdrawal, and the Carral incident may be re- 
peated on a larger scale any day. 

THE CANAL RE-OPENED. 

The Panama Canal, which had been closed for 
eight months by reason of slides in the Gaillard 
cut, was re-opened on April 15; and, unless some 
further catastrophe occurs, vessels drawing not 
more than thirty feet of water will henceforth be 
able to use it. The interruption of travel through 

Continued on page 474. 








A CONFERENCE BOARD FOR INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


BY H, E, MILES 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Through several state agencies Wisconsin is 
furthering the education of her working people. 
Her State Board: of Industrial Education is 
wholly devoted to that work. Her great state 
university was the first university to place its 
services at the call of anyone anywhere in the 
state, and through its extension division to de- 
velop correspondence courses on all subjects 
from preaching and engineering to bricklaying 
and the machinist trade. This division sends out 
teachers who give personal instruction’ wher- 
ever the number of pupils warrants. It has sev- 
eral offices, each with a corps of instructors in 
important centres in the state. 

The industrial commission, like all commis- 
sions, is legislative, judicial, and executive in its 
functions. It has large power as respects the 
enforcement of truancy and child-labor and full 
power in determining what is to be taught ap- 
prentices in each trade. This commission with 
the codperation of employers and employees in 
each trade, determines the process machines that 
must be taught, how much time and instruction 
must be given the average apprentice in each de- 
partment and approves of the other terms cov- 
ered in the written agreement of apprenticeship. 

It will be seen that the work of these three 
state activities dovetails and interlocks at various 
points. The education of working children and 
of older workers is substantially the whole of the 
duty of the board of industrial education. It 
is only a part and sometimes a very minor part 
of the work of the other bodies. It is, however, 
most desirable that each body, as respects such 
education, co-ordinate with the other bodies. 
This has been done heretofore most cordially, but 
now upon invitation of the state board of indus- 
trial education, a conference board has been es- 
tablished with one representative from each body 
and a fourth representative from Stout Institute, 
where teachers of vocational subjects are trained. 

This conference board will meet regularly and 
each member will there make and receive the 
suggestions of all others for the furtherance of 
the work in the interest of the training of all 
those who work. 

Furthered by this conference board, the great 
university, the directors of the vocational schools 
and the industrial commission as the executive 
arm of the law will co-ordinate so carefully and 
thoroughly as to make a new and delightful path 
for all industrial workers from the simple tasks 
of the fourteenth year to any task, however dif- 
ficult, that a worker can attain in connection with 
his work by the help of the university. 

The State Board of Industrial Education was 
once thought to be too much separated from 
other interests and likely to advance without 
consideration of those other interests. This new, 
extra-legal affiliation indicates an ability and de- 
termination to reach out and co-ordinate and 
make itself the very opposite of a “separate” 


body. 
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Possibly there is in this an indication of that 
organizing spirit for which American wor 
and business men have been esteemed in 
places of industry. 
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BASEBALL 
BY HENRY S. CURTIS 

To an American who would speak of team 
games, the natural beginning is baseball, for 
baseball is not only our national game, but far 
better than the lean Yankee with the striped 
trousers and the many starred coat, it represents 
our national spirit. It gives the clearest picture 
of those qualities which distinguish us from others 
and which have made us what we are. In how 
much this game was originally the cause or in 
how much it is the result of these national char- 
acteristics, I can not say; but it is probably the 
easiest way to engraft these characteristics upon 
the rising generation. 

Cities are unfortunate with regard to all games: 
they are peculiarly unfortunate with regard to 
baseball; for baseball is a game that requires a 
larger area per plaver than almost any other 
game; the ball also is so hard that it cannot be 
used with safety in the neighborhood of build- 
ings. 

Baseball, perhaps more than any other game, 
trains in quickness of thought, in ready response 
to condition, in ability to grasp a situation and 
take immediate advantage of it. When the batter 
steps up to the plate, every incentive that can 
awaken the intellect is acting upon him. He feels 
that he represents his team, perhaps his school. 
Let him but make a good hit, and he will win the 
applause and admiration of his friends and be- 
come the hero of his school. Then there is the 
other possibility; he may strike out, or knock an 
easy fly into the hands of the pitcher, thus losing 
the game and bringing upon him the reproaches 
of his comrades. “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” Five minutes of such a situa- 
tion would do more to awaken the dormant in- 
tellect of a stupid boy than a day of school. There 
are three men on bases. A good hit will bring 
in three scores. One cannot bear this weight of 
responsibility, he grows nervous under it, strikes 
in an aimless way, and is out. He has not been 
trained by the game to keep cool and always do 
his best. How different is it with the boy who 
follows him. He realizes all that his predecessor 
felt, but it is subconscious and does not excite 


him. Every muscle is tense, and he feels a sense 
of command. He sizes up the pitcher and the 
field. He concludes the weak place is for 4 


grounder between second and third bases. He 
strikes the ball there. Each base-runner sprints 
with might and main. The man in the field has 
the ball. There are five possibilities for him. He 
may throw the ball to first, second or third. But 
there is a chance to put out two men; he may 
touch the man running from second to third and 
then throw the ball home, or he may throw it to 
third and let the third throw tt 
home. He must take into consideration his owl 
position and the position of all the players and 


base baseman 
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make his decision in a fraction of a second. 

So on through the game there are nearly al- 
ways four or five possibilities of action for the 
player, and he must make his decision in the 
tenth of a second if he is to be a really first-rate 
player. Everywhere it requires courage, skill and 
self-control. 

Every year when I was living on the East Side 
in New York, I used to take parties of boys to 
the parks to play baseball. It was nearly always 
with the same result. The boys were too selfish 
toplay. Each one wanted to be the first to bat, and 
each wanted to distinguish himself rather than 
work for his side. They were insubordinate to the 
captain and threatened to leave the game if they 
could not play where they wished. They cried 
and made a great ado over a little hurt. They 
did not dare leave their bases if they once reached 
them. They usually disputed every doubtful de- 
cision of the umpire. These qualities will not 
be found in any set of boys who have been trained 
on any good baseball team. 
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AN ATHLETIC OVERLOOKED 





BY JOHN PRESTON TRUE, BOSTON 


Some few years before we were extant, hear- 
say evidence declares that in Persia the three 
cardinal branches of education were: To ride, 
to shoot, to speak the truth. These radicals are 
stili at least dormant. Most of us ride—our hob- 
bies' We hold in correct respect truth-speaking 
(and think scornful of diplomatics that are reck- 
less of veracity) ; but shooting, a Persian, is less 
obvious. We find it, as we find an oasis in a 
desert, exceedingly fertile and luxuriant right 
there and around it a big wide margin of desert 
sand. 

I wish some of you college men, who are striv- 
ing to universalize athletics in your domains, 
would now give a thought to a factor which you 
have quite forgotten. Football engages a couple 
of dozen students. Baseball about as many. 
Tennis hardly more; and the rest sit on the fence 
and yeli. It is good for the lungs—except around 
Thanksgiving time in New England. It is good 
for coliege spirit, but it doesn’t build muscle to 
the great unemployed, which you know as well 
as Ido. Golf I forgot to mention, but that also 
is limited in number, and takes a lot of space. 
Not every college has that space to spare. 

Moreover, vou of the college set the pace for 
the myriad high schools. The boy wants to be 
a (college) man, and imitates him as best he can. 
So he, too, rubs up the turf with cleat, and nose, 
and golf stick (sparingly), and works wondrous 
hard at the nets. Ultimately he hopes to be one 
of that chosen few at college. But what if he 
isn’t? What do you do for him? You provide 
the fence to roost on. That is generous, I admit. 

Now in the average normal boy of opportunity 
there is a germ of atavism. You never saw such 
a boy whv wouldn’t delight in a good bow and 
arrow and the chance to use it. From the day 
of the Egyptian down there has never been a time 
when somewhere, at least, an archer wasn’t 
working ; and there lies dormant here an oppor- 
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tunity for athletics that can utilize every man 
in a whole class. 

You get the keen zest of competition with a 
comrade, with a team, with your own record, 
which you find in golf. With the team-work of 
the other sports, with an individual amount of 
exercise that you will find it hard to cover else- 
where outside of the boxing ring and swimming 
tank; for, to draw a good bow to the 
arrow head taxes muscles from the heel 
to the crown of the archer’s head, and 
few are the muscle joys that are keener 
than to send your arrow across a hundred 
yards with every nerve tense as you watch its 
curve and catch the soft éhut of sound that marks 
a hit. So much goes with it; eyesight, judgment, 
steadiness of nerve-control, the bristling shafts 
already there from the other men in line whom 
you hope to beat; the knowledge that if you are 
but a novice you can have through distance an 
absolutely fair handicap, and if you shoot from 
scratch an even deal with no professional tricks- 
of-the-trade to guard against! For archery is 
a gentleman’s game. The rough is not wanted 
there. 

Nor does it specially appeal to his instincts of 
sport. I have yet to hear a controversy on an 
archery field. But don’t think it is “boy’s play.” 
It occurred to me to estimate the amount of en- 
ergy I had expended in one afternoon. I found it 
equivalent to lifting 755 pounds to a height of 
two feet and walking about two miles. 

Did you ever walk toward an archery meet 
under a westering sun? You would have had a 
passage in “Ivanhoe” well explained to you. The 
air ahead would have seemed filled with electric 
sparks flashing like fireflies and vanishing, and 
you would recall how Rebecca could not see 
what was going on below because the flight of 
arrows dazzled her eyes. Had you gone further, 
you would have seen a graybeard of sixty hold- 
ing his own with a youth of twenty; yonder a 
girl of sixteen shooting by the side perhaps of 
the champion or ex-champion lady archer of the 
country and having a royal time. You would 
have found, most likely, a teacher or two among 
them. (One of our best archers is a college pro- 
fessor in the Middle West.) And as to others: 
Let me detail briefly a happening on the New- 
ton, Mass., grounds this fall. 

One archer—I wish I had thought to ask leave 
to use his name—was not up to his own stand- 
ard, and got a bit aroused. He picked up a twig 
and thrust it in an arrowhole that chanced to be 
in the very centre of the goal. On that he hung 
a rubber washer—a half-inch ring, from a garden 
hose. “Now watch me,” he said, and we all 
guyed him gently. His third arrow drove in un- 
der that ring from 100 yards away, so close that 
it lifted it off the twig and held it suspended in 
the air! 

That is one extreme; the other, an archer who 
shall likewise be nameless, has been shooting for 
the first time at the 100 yards, and averages three 
small hits at the 100 each Saturday afternoon. 
Yet he has more than the hope of Sysyphus 
about his score, for when he began he couldn’t 
even get there. 








Try it, friends! Give up a hundred-yard stretch 
to it somewhere convenient in your college 
grounds, and set the arrows flying. It won’t cost 
much; not more than the average football cos- 
tume, I suspect; and that is not worn in culti- 
vated circles in after years. As the Spanish hath 
it, tis gastados (which is to say, expended). But 
your bow!—if it isn’t hanging in your wife’s 
boudoir for ornament, you are probably using it 
still. Mine I first handled over thirty years ago. 

What are you doing with your baseball bat? 
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THE NEW YORK PENSIONS 
To the Editor of The Sun:— 

Sir,—The teachers’ pension bill now before the leg- 
islature must not become a law, and the teachers 
should lose no time in convincing the legislators that 
they are unalterably opposed to it. It is an act of 
folly, even on the part of the few in favor of the 
bill, to urge its passage, since the constitutionality of 
the law would be tested at once, and no court would 
uphold its absurdly unjust provisions. 

It is useless for the self-constituted pension com- 
mittee which prepared this amazing measure to try 
to remove opposition to it by an appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the teachers for their retired comrades. The 
teachers know perfectly well that it is possible to pro- 
vide properly for those on the retired list without 
the enactment of this bill. The attempt is worthy of 
none other than a bully. 

The legislature would reflect credit upon itself if, 
instead of considering this impossible bill, it would 
immediately pass a law making the minimum initial 
saiary of teachers in this city not less than $1,200. The 
starvation wages paid young teachers is a disgrace to 
the city, and should be resented not only by every 
self-respecting member of the profession but by every 
man and woman as well. But the climax of absurdity 
and injustice is surely reached when these young 
teachers are asked to pay their pitiful pittance of 5 
per cent. for pensions, and this injustice in the con- 
templated scheme is to be perpetuated from the be- 
ginning to the end, to the very brink of the grave. 
Pensions of $3,000, $4,000 or $5,000 are to be paid, when 
salaries of the greater part of the teaching corps 
never at any time amount to the smallest of these 
sums. 

Why should the city be willing to help pay these 
enormous pensions when it does not properly pay 
teachers at work? tow shall we account for this 
touching solicitude regarding the retired teacher, 
wien compared with the callousness concerning the 
active worker? 

I for one decline to believe that the government of 
New York, using “government” in its proper sense, 
the whole body of the people, or at least the voters, 
is willing to tinance or to sanction any such prepos- 
terous scheme. 
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OUR TWENTY-NINE LARGEST CITIES 

BY WALTEK J. BALLARD 

Basing the increase of population from 1900 to 1915 
upon the rate of increase of from 1900 to 1910 (census 
reports) the fcllowing cities should have the populations 
here given for 1915, and comprise our twenty-nine 
largest cities:— 


Cremtér New York... cccciccccceccces 5,468,190 
Chicago 2,447,045 
Philadelphia EE eee 
re Fee Pee 745,988 
RES TREE ee ee 745,139 
es a ee tk sw inate oe 656,975 
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TE AI CI ll a ie ode 584,605 
NS ora ois ba Sane HGss wakt SAW aed 475,367 
EE ee re een eee a 448,502 
tt Net, Ns dis Sua dialdbe sob-emke 428,062 
I i a i as wns ole digs MM Des 406,706 
IN a. anna enaiat aie ned Sachs ae aA 366,484 
EEN, snack ccine deh Cae Kewene ned eneewels 353,460 
Ne a ak na wa diag aco ae ame 330,834 
EE i areikn a's biaene's acehane wo wie os eae 289,879 
Indianapolis ii wes ckbean sec danek seek <a 
te ee als cans 5 seins bo eds Jaa s okeses 253,161 
I oat co, cose a oes s catactenatoeeseeas 241,999 
SI TEE hele on toe wa 4S HEd Ge ee aac eee eeant 237,012 
EES OA x vd oe G Uatmnsion o0h-cebnacu ahemeeen 209,722 
GE Sica Awash cceuhe Beivwle sakiece eo ebiwcas 190,808 
NE ck rl So dian) slo wls 3 wien hoe 00-08 184,873 
CC. eos) ok uci de ees 154,674 
ED Sud vkewdedsnuneen sti 0s chisnnesan press 146,113 
BD kone decnceocsadonsoninesetonecsences 142,990 
kati as ae SATE TASS ONS AP aRRCAs bY 125,509 
i lS es SR col gh gee AM. og emotes 115,978 
EE ES ERE eg ee 113,567 
EE tog OLS Bes, See ia 6 ob be ees 108,094 


And they are each still growing. 
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O, LITTLE TOWN ON AVON* 


BY GRACE MARGARET WILSON 


O, little town on far-off Avon’s shore, 
Our thoughts are reaching out to you today, 
Remembering the mighty son you bore, 
Whose service to mankind shall live for aye. 
Old Stratford, this you did not know, 
Three centuries and a half ago. 


There was a time when human life was dumb; 
Men’s tangled passions had no utterance, 
And to the Soul of Things no voice had come. 
The wor!d, unconscious of its own romance, 
In terror from all fancy fled, 
Its visions uninterpreted. 


In flowery meadow or by silvery stream, 
Walked chivalry and beauty hand in hand, 
Unnoted as dim figures in a dream, 
Strange, fleeting thoughts few tried to understand 
Like shadows left no trace behind, 
Upon the unwaked human mind. 


And then at last there trod the primrose ways 
Of merrie England one who heard sweet sounds 
Celestial, and who followed far—his gaze 
Searching the Infinite. Beyond all bounds 
His spirit, ranging time and space, 
Explored the secrets of his race. 


Threading his way amid the stars, he caught 
Strains, now and then, from spheral symphonies, 
Which into mortal speech he deftly wrought, 
Blending their notes with earthly melodies; 
His magic called the gods below— 
And poesy was fathered so. 


All human life his instrument became, 
Whereon he played now sad, now merry tunes; 
New wings he gave to fancy—fed love’s flame— 
Trailed Nature through wild nights and sunny noons, 
Invoked the spirits of the air, 
Discovering beauty everywhere. 


With just the simple things he made men glad— 
The bank of wild thyme and the violet; 

Old age grown childlike and God’s fools he clad 
With gentle dignity, nor did forget 


"Read at the plant ng of the tree in honor of Willism Shake- 


speare’s 350th birthday at Scott High Schoc1, To'edo, April 2%, 1914. 
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To mingle laughter with the tears 

Of all these trouble-fretted years. 

Since Nature’s own memorial will be 

Most meet for him who loved her passing well, 


& -" 
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We plant today this fair young greenwood tree, 
To men unborn our Shakespeare’s fame to tell; 
And like that fame, may it still grow 
As years shall come and years’ shall go. 
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BOOK TABLE 


EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By R. L. 
Ashley (head of history department, Pasadena High 
School). New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 730 pp. 

This splendid new text is in line with the latest ideas 
on the teaching of history in secondary schools. In 
place of the former One-year course in ancient history, 
which left a gap in the pupil’s knowledge of history ex- 
tending from the decline of Rome to the discovery of 
America, or in exceptional cases the beginnings of 
Modern England, “Early European Civilization” pre- 
sents a single comprehensive course of uniform excel- 
dence, covering the development of Europe from the 
earliest times to the end of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Yet the book is more than a “history text’; it is what 
the title indicates—a history of human progress—and it 
is the point of view of civilizational development that 
the author emphasizes. 

Part 1, “The Dawn of Civilization,’ discusses Pre- 
historic Man, The Dawn of History, Civilization of the 
Near East, and The Aegean Area. Part 2, “The Ex- 
pansion of the Nations,” treats the rise of Greece and 
Rome and their history to 146 B.’C. Part 3, “The 
Roman World State,” considers the Roman Imperial 
Power at its Height (146 B. C, to 476 A. D.). Part 4, 
“The Transition from Ancient Times,” covers the period 
of the German Invasions, the rise of Mohammedanism, 
and the birth of the German states. Part 5, “The 
Feudal Age,” (900-1450) is an excellent treatment of 
the medieval period and its dominant characteristics— 
feudalism, the Church, rise of towns, and trade. Part 6, 
“The Transition t6 Modern Times,” discusses the 
Renascence, the Reformation, and the Religious Wars, 
closing with the Peace of Westphalia (1648). Supple- 
mentary chapters on the constitutional development 
of England under the Stuarts and on Absolutism on 
the Continent of Europe, are provided. The appendix 
contains a chronological table of sovereigns and a use- 
ful “history correlation outline” of elements and defini- 
tions, social, economic and political, An index com- 
pletes the book. 

The illustrations, nearly 200 in number, are reproduc- 
tions from photographs and are educationally an im- 
portant feature of the book. Maps to the number of 
thirty-three are included, of which twenty are in colors. 
Each chapter is followed by a list of general biblio- 
graphical references, detailed topical studies, and a 
series of questions on the material treated. 

Mr. Ashley’s new book should attain a success equal 
to that of his works on “American History,” “Ameri- 
can Government,” “Ancient Civilization,” and “Medie- 
val Civilization.” 

SHOP PROBLEMS SERIES NO. 2. On Tracing 
Paper. Ready for Blue Printing. By Albert F. Sie- 
pert. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Price, 25 
cents, postpaid. 

The first series was a great success, and this is like 
unto it except that it has an entirely different set of 
drawings. It is a portfolio of drawings of projects 
printed on tracing paper and adapted to be blue printed 
for students’ use. Among the distinctly new projects 
shown are three pieces of playground apparatus which 
can be made by high school boys for school playground 
use. The list includes the following: Milk bottle holder, 
waste basket, plant stand, open book shelves, magazine 
rack, music cabinet, hall settee, office desk, manual 
training bench, drawing table, drawing table frame de- 
tails, wren house, concrete form, playground swings, 
teeter-tooter, playground slide. 

A PRIMER AND FIRST READER. By Ella Flagg 
Young and Walter Taylor Field. Boston: Ginn and 
ompany. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 36 cents. 

. Mrs. Young and Mr. Field have succeeded heretofore 

in the series in presenting highly attractive literature 

for pupils and students and now they have achieved 
an equally difficult task by bringing to the littlest 
school people a fresh assortment of classics for little 
ones in new settings, but especially with ingenious, 


suggestive and fascinating illustrations in color. It 
will not matter if the children have heard of Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Jack Horner and their 
companions, for they have on their party dress here 
and are most welcome even if they are former play- 
mates. 


LA REFORME EN CHINE. By L. N. Tchou. Cam- 
bridge: University Press (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). Paper. 238 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is a doctoral dissertation on the recent history 
of China, presented by a Chinese student in the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. The full title is “Le régime des 
capitulations et la réformeconstitutionnelle en Chine.” 
Starting with a description of the capitulations en- 
tered into by China with the various powers, their 
origin and history, the author proceeds to a discus- 
sion of their state and operation prior to the revo- 
lution which established the republican form of gov- 
ernment in China. He then considers in detail the 
subject of constitutional reform, with especial refer- 
ence to the provisional constitution of May 1, 1914 
The various constitutions proposed from 1911 on, as 
well as the one finally adopted, are given in the ap- 
pendix. The illustrations consist of photographs of 
King Albert of Belgium and of Yuan-Shi-Kai. 

The author foresees a new China, integrally au- 
tonomous, in which liberty and progress shall be para- 
mount. No American can fail to sympathize with 
such an ideal. 


THE GERMANIA OF TACITUS. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by D. R. Stuart (Princeton Uni- 
versity). New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a companion text to Professor Stuart’s edi- 
tion of the “Agricola” of Tacitus, previously published, 
and follows the same general plan. To meet the 
needs of the Jearner, the notes have been made very 
full, covering 112 pages as compared with the twenty- 
four of the text, and containing a great deal of in- 
formation on geographical, biographical, historical, 
grammatical and syntactical points suggested by the 
text. There is also an interesting introduction on the 
Germania itself. 

This work of the great Roman historian is of first 
importance both in the study of Germanic culture and 
as an example of the best Latin prose. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Principles of Plant Culture.” By the late E. S. Goff. Revised by J 
G. Moore and L. R. Jones.—‘‘The Germania of Tacitus.” Edited by D 
R. Stuart. Price, 60c.—“‘Early European Civilization.” By R. L, 
Ashley.—‘*Master Will of Stratford’? By L. A. Garnett. Price, 3c. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Annals of Tacitus.” Book IV. Edited by G. M. Edwards. 
Price, 75c.—‘‘An Introduction to Greek Reading.”” By G. Robertson. 
Price, 65c.—“‘Le Régime des (apitulations et La Reforme Constitution- 
nelle en Chine.” By L. N. Tehou. Price, $2.00.—‘North America 
during the Eighteenth Century.”’ By T Crockett and B. ©. Wallis, 
Price, 75c, Cambridge: University Press. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons 

“The Beasts of Tarzan.”’ By E. R. Burroughs. Price, $1.30.—‘The 
American City."” By H.C. Wright. Price. We.—‘My Lady of the 
Island.’ By B. Grimshaw. Price, $1.25. Chicago: A.C McClurg & Co. 

“Oral English.” By J. M. Brewer. Price, $1.00. —-*‘English Prose and 
Poetry.’’ Selected by J. M. Manly. Price, $2.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


“Shinkah, the Osage Indian.” By S. M. Barrett. Oklahoma City: 





Harlow tublishing Company. 

‘*Merimee’s Colombo.” With notes by J. A. Fontaine. Price, 45c, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Six-Place Logarithms.” Edited by H. W. Marsh. Price, $1.25, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

“Living the Radiant Life.” By G. W. James. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

“The Child’s Book of English Biography.” By M. 8. Stimpson. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 

“Outlines of the History of Education.” By G. W. A. Luckey, 
Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press 

“In Nature’s Haunts with Youthful Minds.”” By W. 8S. Bixler. 
Anderson, Indiana: Gospel Trumpet Company. 











YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL rou 
Try Murine Eye kemedy tur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ae Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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« BDUCATIONAL NEWS «we 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 

1-3: Georgia County School Offi- 
cials’ Association, Moultrie, Ga. 
5: Wisconsin Arbor Day. 

86: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Miul- 
waukee, Wis. 

5-6: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

18-19: Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association Confer- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Mrs. George 
U. Crocker, Boston, chairman. 

JUNE. 

26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington —— mee secretary. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

OCTOBER. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

80-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis.. 

OVEMBER. 

@-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
tetary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columhia, Mo. secretarv. 





> 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT. The annu?! con- 
vention of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the auditorium of the Bridgeport 
High School Friday, May 5 
BRISTOL. The drawing exhibit 
of the Bristol Schools at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was given a 
bronze medal for merit. 
FARMINGION. Serving a noon 
lunch to the school children who are 
unable to go to their homes is being 
tried out at the Centre School under 
the supervision of the village com- 
mittee. The lunch consists o: hot 
cocoa, crullers or sandwiches, and 


the expense to each child is four 
cents. 

ANSONIA. The manual training 
school provided in the will of the late 
Charles H. Pine of this city was 
intended to include many things now 
taught in the high school. Provision 
is made in the Pine will for voca- 
tional classes as well as trade classes, 
and instruction can be given, it is 
thought, in many branches not cov- 
ered in what is known strictly as 
manual training. Courses now given 
in the high school can be included, 
it is thought, and instruction given in 
typewriting, stenography and other 
things, as well as domestic science 
and the use of tools. 

NEW HAVEN. A _ number of 
changes in the Boardman appren- 
tice shops have been made by the 
boys of the school, under the super- 
vision of the acting director, Robert 
O. Beebe. They include enlargement 
of the rcom occupied by the printing 
department by taking down the walls 
which now separate it from the old 
office. A course of book binding 
will be added as sGon as _ these 
changes can be made. Another plan 
provides for cutting up the large 
session room on the first floor so as 
to provide for two offices, a com- 
mercial room, a shipping room, a 
waiting room and a stock and tool 
room for the machine department. 

VERNON. Superintendent of 
Schools James N. Muir recom- 
mended the adding to the curriculum 
f a household arts course, and art 
work for high school girls, being a 
practical course for future home- 
makers. In the course in household 
arts, the first year subjects would be 
elementary chemistry, physics, heat, 
food and its preparation: second 
year, chemistry of cooking and clean- 
ing, food and dietaries, marketing 
and food preparation; third year, 
general subject, the house; fourth 
vear, general subject, bacteriology 
and household biol gv, economics, 
chemistry of foods and of cleaning 
The course for future homemakers 
includes the following: Costume de- 
signing, home decoration, extension 
cf art principles to the beautifying of 
the city 


—_— 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. George G. Mc- 
Lean, who died at his home in Port- 
land, Conn,, in February, at the age 
of seventy-eight years, was identified 
with the Dixon Company for thirty- 
six years. and his enthusiasm for the 
quality of Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils was an important factor in 
their introduction to the educational 
interests of the country He was 
horn in New Britain, Conn.. and in 
1858 graduated from the State Nor 
mal School in that city, immediately 
taking a position as teacher in Port- 
land, Conn. Then to Bridgeport and 
later to New York City, where he 
taught for a few years; finally es- 
tablishing a book and_ stationery 
store in Middletown, Conn. He be- 


came identified with the Dixon Com- 
pany, for the purpose of introducing 
Dixon’s pencils into the schools, ip 
1880, 

The crganization of the Educa- 
tional Department under George H, 
Reed relieved Mr. McLean of the 
intricate systems now so necessary 
in modern business, but he retained 
an active supervision of the general 
plan and scope of the educational 
work, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HUNTINGDON. Ceremonies con- 
nected with the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of Juniata College 
were held the week of April 17. Dr, 
H. H. Apple, president of Franklin 
and Marshall College, delivered a 
stirring address to the students and 
patrons of the college. The splendid 
new science hall, lately completed, 
was formally dedicated, the principal 
address being delivered by Dr. Ed- 
gar F. Smith, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A _ feature 
of the ceremonies was the annual 
meeting and banquet of the College 
Presidents’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Juniata College was founded im 
1876 by Professcr Jacob M. Zuck 
and later had for its president Gov- 
ernor Martin G. Brumbaugh, who 
graduated about thirty years ago. 
The present president is I. Harvey 
3rumbaugh, cousin of the governor. 

WELLSBORO. The best high 
schoo] debating teams of four coun- 
ties in this district will meet in Wil- 
liamsport on April 28, on the ques- 
tion, “Resolved, that international 
peace would be best promoted by 
extensive warlike preparations on the 
part of all the great powers.” Teams 
of three debaters each, representing 
Ticga. Lycoming. Clinton and Came- 
ron Counties, will participate. The 
Wiliamsport Board of Trade pays 
the railroad fare and entertainment 
of each team and coach. When the 
several districts have been decided, 
the sweepstakes will be run at State 
College. when the league champion- 
ship will be announced. 

CHAMBERSBURG. The Cham- 
hersburg School District has closed 
its night school for the term, and the 
report of the principal shows that 
the school was conducted at a cost 
of sixty-eight cents per pupil. This 
is the first attempt of the school dis- 
trict to stand sponsor for a night 
school, although the Chamber of 
Commerce conducted one last wil- 
ter. The demand for the school was 
strong again this winter and the 
Chamber of Commerce agreed to 
furnish $250 toward it. The school 
district then undertook the plan, and 
by teaching domestic science an ap- 
propriation was received from the 
State. 

The success of the night school and 
the excellent work done in teaching 
household arts to the young matroms 
of the town has closed oppositio® 
which was vigorously against a plan 
which they said would run the bor- 
ough greatly in debt. The pullbacks 
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THIS 1S WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS G00D 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a serious 
illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased expense 
and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it is 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
ance that she need not worry, for the T. é. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘“This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 
than a much larger sum might at another time.”’ 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
mortgage one’s efforts fora year or more.”’ 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 
—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused 
by accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 
Every teacher should be protected. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—140 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 


























For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache; nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. L 
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Perfect Touch Typewriting - 7 
is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has recently been brought home 
to teachers and pupils everywhere by the improved 
Remington column selector. It is the most noteworthy 
development in ty ewriting instruction since the intro- 


Here is the story in a nutshell. Hand settings of the 
carriage could never be made by touch. The Remington 
column selector eliminates them. It supplies instanta- 
neous machine settings for the beginning of every line, 
including those lines which start at intermediate points 
on the scale. For the first time tt permits the writing of a 
letter from date to signature without taking the eyes from 


This is perfect touch typewriting—it is the only touch typewrit 
called by that name—it has added twenty-five percent.t » the s ¢ 
a gain which has been proved conclusively by innumerable comparati 
and itis a Remington featur exclusively. No other machine has it or anythin 


ing that can be 
of thetypist, 


ive 


Isn't that reason enough why every school should teach touch typewriting 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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On the Remington and Nowhere Else 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


MORE PER 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 





SPRINGFIELD, 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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tried their best to prevent the intro- 
duction of domestic science and 
manual training into the Chambers- 
burg schools, but the progressive 
patrons, organizeu into parent- 
teacher associations, won the fight, 
and the result is that the schools of 
this borough are on the highest plane 
they have ever occupied. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTON. L. J. Hamfan, 


state superintendent of rural schools, 


has been attracting much attention 
by the skill and energy with which 
the work is being carfied forward 


and the achievements resulting. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 
AUGUSTA, Writing on the school 


situation in this state, Dr. M. L. 
Brittain, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, says:— 

Our public school system is new. 
Although one of the original thir- 
teen, Georgia was among the last 
to adopt the public school idea. In 
ante-beutm days there were many 
excellent academies but beyond what 
was known as a sort of state con- 
tribution to the “poor schools” we 
had nothing like a state school sys 
tem. Life in those days was pro- 
nouncedly individualistic. Our 
state leaders believed heartily in 
educating their own children but 
were not so sure about the justice 
of being forced to educate their 
neighbors. The university, Mercer 
and Emory stood out as excellent 
colleges for boys, while Wesleyan, 
like Adam Ben Adhem, “led all the 
rest’ of theXhigher institutions for 
young ladies, “being the first college 
to give diplomas to young women. 

The war, of course, swept all of 
our property away, but within five 
or six years from its conclusion the 
leaders in the Georgia Teachers’ As- 
sociation were trying ‘to arouse 
public sentiment sufficient to estab- 
lish a state public school system. 
In an humble way it was set forth 
in 1870, but by 1877, when the last 
constitutional convention occurred, it 


had alreadv made much progress in 
the affections of the people. Many 
of the political leaders of that con- 
vention were antagonistic to public 


school education and in spite of such 


men as N. J. Hammond. Little, 
Tuggle, Guerard and others, were 
able to restrict public school educa- 


branches of 
Taxation for 
also 


tion to the “elementary 
an English education.” 
school 


purposes was made as 
difficult as possible. Nearly all the 
other states in the union require 
every county to levy at least some 
local school tax to supplement the 
state fund. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, made the provision that this 
local aid should not be legally fur- 
nished unless two-thirds of the voters 


agreed to this. 

The poverty of reconstruction days 
together with the individualism a 
ready mentioned thus made the diff- 
culties greater than usual in Georgia. 
Marked progress, however, has been 
made in every field of education in 
spite of these drawbacks, There has 
been somewhat more liberal treat- 
ment in oe of our recent laws, es 
pecially in what is known as the 1911 


General "Eduction Act. Colleges, 
secondary and elementary schools, 
while advancing too slowly to suit 
many of our impatient desires, yet 
show distinct improvement, espe- 
cially when seen through five or ten 
year periods. Naturally the United 
States census showed the darkest 
hour at the census of 1870, when the 
illiteracy was twenty-seven per cent. 
for whites and ninety-five per cent. 
for negroes. Today it is 7.8 per cent. 
whites, and 36.5 negro, and 
we have more educated men and 
women than ever before in the state. 

We have 800,000 children of school 
age in Georgia, and the enrollment 
and average attendance have in 
creased each year. This is true also 
with regards to buildings and teach 
ers nployed. The discouraging 
feature however, which needs atten- 
tion is the fact that more than 100, 
000 children each vear are not en 
rolled in school. These, of course, 
we shall never educate until a com- 
pulsory school law is passed. We 
ought to have this and free school 
books for at least the primary 
grades, and more liberal laws look- 
ing to local taxation and support 
These are the three greatest needs 
so far as the public schools of the 
state are concerned. While we get 
more from the state treasury, only 


three other states in the union give 





as little from local 
of our counties, 
selves in order that all—not some 
their schools may be improved. O 
by one others are adding themsely 
to the roll of these 
leaders who demonstrate thus prac 
cally their belief in the necessity f 


sources. 
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Eight or ten years ago only 
and 


it is the sincere wish of every patriot 


that each county will do 
merely lean upon the state 
as a crutch and add to this and gi 
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Government Positions for 


Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 


States Government 


examinations 


soon to be held throughout the en- 


tire country. The positions to 


be 


filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 


short hours and annual vacatio 


with full pay. 


ns, 


Those interested should write im- 


mediately to Franklin Insta 
Dept. K 221, Rochester, N. Y., ! 
schedule showing all examination 


dates and places and large descrip- 


tive book, 


showing the positions 0 


tainable and giving many sample ex- 


amination questions, which will 


sent free of charge. 
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OHIO. 


DAYTON. At the meeting of the 
Western Ohio School Superinten- 
dents’ Round Table C. W. Cookson, 
Troy, was elected president; W. S. 
Guiles, Oxford, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; G. J. Graham, 
Xenia, member of the executive com- 
mittee, and W. F. Campbell, secre- 
tary. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
superintendents providing jor the 
doubling of appropriations from the 
state finds tor the maintenance of 
public schools. A committee ap- 
pointed to use its influence with state 
legislators is composed of Frank W. 
Miller, former state superintendent 
of instruction, now the head of the 
Dayton schools; J. M. _ Collins, 
Springfield, and H. R. McVey, Sid- 
ney. : 

The question of the addition of 
two years to the public school course 
was discussed. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The total population of California 
is about the same as that of Chicago, 
The land area is 100,000,000 acres. 
Of this about 12,000,000 acres are im- 
proved land in farms. 

LONG BEACH. Principal David 
Burcham and the teachers of the 
Long Beach High School made a 
several-weeks’ investigation of the ef- 
fects of tobacco-using on the students 
of the school, finally announcing these 
results :— 

“The total number of boys in school 
this term who have been reported to 
date as smokers is 98 There are 
doubtless others who smoke more or 
less, but the exact number does not 
affect the validity of the following 
statistics or conclusions. 

“The average scholarship of these 
98 boys based upon the grades re- 
ceived in all their subjects for the 
first quarter of the present term was 
74.3 per cent., which, as will be ob- 
served, is below the required grade 
for passing in this school, that being 
75 per cent. 

“The average scholarship for the 
same period of an equal number of 
boys in school chosen at random for 
purposes of comparison, who are 
known not to be habitual smokers, 
was 84.2 per cent., or nearly 10 per 
cent. better than that received by the 
smokers. 

“The number of subjects com- 
pletely failed and dropped during the 
quarter by the 98 smokers’ was 31. 
The number failed and dropped by 
the boys in the non-smokers list for 
the same time was 5. The number of 
boys among the smokers who made 
college recommendation standing in 
all their subjects for the first quarter 
was 10. The number among the non- 
smokers group who made _ college 
recommendation standing was 46. 

“The teachers in the school were 
asked to send in a list of the ten high- 
est grades received in their classes for 
the first quarter of the present school 
year. 

“In response to this request 477 
names were reported, including dupli- 
cates. Of the 477 highest grades re- 
Dorted only 23 were received by boys 
in the smoking group. 

‘Inasmuch as there are approxi- 
mately 700 boys enrolled in school 
this year, if the 100 smokers had re- 
ceived their proportional share of the 


highest grades they should have re- 
ceived approximately 1-7 of 477 or 68 
instead of 23 of the highest grades. 
In other words they received only 1-3 
as many of the highest grades as they 
should have received had they been 
even average students. 

“Among the boys who left school 
during the first quarter of this year, 
12 were reported as having left for 
no good reason other than failure or 
indifference. Of these 12, 8 were 
smokers. 

“Last year among 23 boys who left 
school on account of failure and in- 
difference, 12 were smokers. 

“During the past five years we have 
graduated from Long Branch high 
school 276 boys in all. Of these 1-4 or 
69 are reported to have been smokers. 
Of the 69 smokers not more than 12 had 
college entrance credits sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the state 
university. 

“In the year 1911 we graduated 42 
boys, 14 of whom are reported to 
have been smokers; only 1 of the 14 
smokers had college recommenda- 
tions sufficient to enter the U. C. in 
full standing. 

“Last year we graduated 87 boys, 
15 of whom were reported to have 
been smokers, who, while receiving 
passing grades sufficient to graduate, 
only one of the 15 smokers received 
sufficient recommended credits to en- 
ter the U. C. in full standing. 

“These figures standing alone may 
not prove conclusively that smoking 
is the cause of poor scholarship, but 
they certainly show beyond question 
that smoking is almost invariably as- 
sociated with poor scholarship. Tak- 
ing this fact in connection with what 
scientific investigation has proven 
over and over again of the harmful 
effects of tobacco upon the physical 
and nervous system, which effects are 


especially pronounced during the 
adolescent period, may we not be 
justified in concluding that the to- 
bacco habit is not only associated 


with low scholarship and failure in 
school, but that it actually con- 


tributes in a large measure to these 
conditions ?” 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. At its recent meeting 
the Denver Teachers’ Club adopted 
the following resolutions:— 

In view of the vital interests of the 
general public in the usefulness of 
the schools of Denver and impelled 
by our own professional and personal 
interests as teachers, we, the mem- 
bers of the Denver Teachers’ Club, 
hereby deplore the stagnation and 
uncertain policy ‘produced by the 
apparent disagreements within the 
membership of the board of educa- 
tion and regret the consequent lack 
of stability and progression so es- 
sential to the inspiration and highest 
usefulness of the teaching body. We, 
therefore, most earnestly urge the 
citizens of Denver to give to the 
schools speedily a definite, construc- 
tive policy and control which shall 
have no taint of political or religious 
partisanship and which shal] consider 
solely the good of the boys and girls 
for whom alone our educational sys- 
tem exists. 

John B. Garvin is president of the 
club and F. M. Montgomery, princi- 
pal of the Bromwell School, is sec- 
retary. Many of the _ teachers 
declared that they voted for the 
resolutions in the belief that they 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free. 

Special Courses for Teachers, High 

School and College Girls. 

The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness. 

Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Etc. 

Dormitories Look Out on the Lake, 

Rates Reasonable. 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M, A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pits 
man. Principal. 





conveyed a positive call to the people 
to exercise the recall if necessary to 
eliminate politics and religious parti- 
sanship from the school Sone: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. What shall 
school children be given in the lunch 
basket to eat at noon, at the home 
lunch table or in the lunch room 
operated by the school authorities? 
To help answer this question the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the 
office of home economics, has just is- 
sued a bulletin prepared by Miss 
Caroline L. Hunt and Miss Mabel 
Ward, under the direction of Dr. C. 
F. Langworthy of the States’ rela- 
tions service. The bulletin gives a 
number of simple menus for the 
school lunch basket and bills of fare 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Birmingham, Ala , 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTON 


2A PARK Sf 
Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles., Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 


Portland, Ore, 514 Journal Bldg. 





“(33 &. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-tix years of succersiulexperierce 


Established 1890 





6 BEACON STREET, sonen N 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


‘8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
,lelephone Hay. 1678. 





The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


Dover,N.H, 
Telephone 253-6 
No advance charges 





The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Lou's, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





and receipts for preparing inexpen- 
sive and nourishing noonday meals 
or hot dishes for children, either at 
home, on a school stove, or in the 
domestic science kitchen. 

In feeding a child or anyone else, 
the authors of the bulletin point out, 
it is not wise to think of any one 
meal apart from the other two. It is 
seldom convenient to provide at one 
meal all the materials needed by a 
growing body, and those which are 
omitted from one meal should be 
supplied by one of the other meals. 
The noon meal for children, how- 
ever, where food must be prepared 
at home in the morning to be eaten 
elsewhere at noon, or where the chil- 
dren must hurry home, eat quickly, 
and then rush back to school, offers 
special difficulties and deserves the 
careful attention of parents. 

“Before it is possible to plan a ra- 
tional basket or other luncheon for 
children, it is mecessary for the 
mother to understand the gener ral 
essentials of diet for young people,” 
the bulletin says. “These essentials 
in general are an abundance of 
simple foods, carefully prepared, and 
of sufficient variety to provide en- 
ergy, repair wastes, provide elements 
for building bone and tissue, and 
stimulate growth. To do this most 
effectively the three meals each day 
must supply the child with sufficient 
food from each of the following 
classes:— 

“First—Cereals, eaten principally 
as bread, supply nearly half of the 
pretein (commonly thought of as tis- 
sue-building material) and_ nearly 
two-thirds of the fuel or energy in 
the American diet. The quality of 
the bread, therefore, is extremely 
important. Its crust should be crisp 
and deep (indicating thorough 
baking), but not hard or burned. 

“Cereal mushes and ready-to-eat 
breakfast foods supply nearly the 
same nutriments as bread, a half cup- 


ful of cooked cereal being about 
equivalent to a good-sized slice of 
bread. A tablespoonful of cream is 
about equivalent in fat to a liberal 
spreading of butter. 

“Second—While bread and cereals 
come near to fulfilling one of the im- 
portant requirements of diet—a cor- 
rect proportion of nutrients providing 
fuel only and those useful for body 
building—other foods which provide 
protein in larger proportion § as 
compared with fuel should not be 
neglected. These foods include milk, 
meat (except the very fattest), fish, 
poultry, eggs, cheese, dried beans, cow 
peas, peas, peanuts and almonds, 
walnuts and other nuts. Nuts, of 
course, also contain considerable fat. 
Milk is an absolute essential, not 
only because it contains a_ large 
number of nourishing substances in 
forms easily assimilated, but also be- 
cause, in some way not now fully 
understood, milk seems to promote 
growth and help the body of a child 
make good use of other foods. Milk 
is rick in most kinds of mineral mat- 
ter, particularly lime, useful in the 
development of bone and tissue. 

“Milk should never be omitted 
wholly from the diet of a child. If 
not used at luncheon it should ap- 
pear at other meals. For luncheon, 
however, it has been found that such 
dishes as milk toast, milk 
made with vegetables, fish or 
table chowders and cocoa are valu- 
able foods, easily prepared at home 
or in the school, because they require 
no coven and call only for simple 
utensils. White sauces made of 
vegetable juices, milk or broth dif- 
fer from milk soup largely in that 
thev contain more ficur. WI hen con 
sidering milk, the food value of skim 
milk, which contains a larger percen- 
tage of protein, though less fat than 
full milk, should not. be overlooked. 

“Eggs, the next of the protein 
foods commonly given to children, 
contain much iron and their yolks 
are rich in fat. 

“Third—The fatty foods, such as 
butter, cream, salad oils, bacon and 
similar foods, are important sources 
of energy and nourishment for the 
growing body. Fats are best given 
in such simple forms rather than in 
rich pastries cr sweets. 

“Fourth—Because ordinary 
tables such as potatoes, 
tuce, green peas 


S¢ ups 
vege- 


vege- 
greens, let- 
and beans, aspara- 
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gus and 
fruits do 
protein, 


others, and 
not contain 
their value in 
diet is frequently 
These things, 
considered a 


the ordinary 
much fat of 

the child's 
under-estimatea 

however, should he 
C : necessary part of the 
diet of a child fcr the very important 
reason that they furnish mineral ang 
other materials required to form bone 
and tissue as well as to repair waste 
and supply some energy 
vegetables are valuable particularly 
because they contain iron in form 
which the body can utilize. Fruits 
contain a considerable percentage 
of sugar, especially when they age 
dried, and sugar is a quickly abe 
sorbed fuel food. As things eaten 
raw transmit disease germs, care 
should be taken to wash vegetables 
and fruits thoroughly in several 
waters. Many fruits, especially those 
with skins, can be dipped safely into 
boiling water. while those with thick 
skins, such as oranges, bananas and 
apples, may be safely washed even 
with soap. Dried fruits when washed 
and put into an oven to dry absorb 
some of the water, and thus are 
softener d and improved in taste, 

“Fifth—Sugar, as has been said, js 
a quickly absorbed fuel food and sim- 
ple sweets have their place in the 
diet of all children. If not served be- 
tween meals or at times when they 
destroy the appetite for other needed 
foods, there is no objection to them, 
They may be served in the form of 
cake not rich encugh to be classed 
as pastry, cookies, sweet chocolate, 
simple candy, honey, dried or pres 
served fruits, maple sugar and loaf 
sugar. In general, fruits, fresh, 
baked or stewed, or raw, and simple 
sweets are much better desserts for 
children than rich pastry which con- 
tains a large amount of fat. 

“The following suggested menus 
for the schoo! lunch basket give the 
child, as nearly as is practicable in 
such a meal, the proper proportions 
of the different classes of foods:— 

“First—Sandwiches with _ sliced 
tender meat for filling: baked apples, 
cookies or a few lumps of sugar. 

“Second—Slices of meat loaf of 
bean loaf; bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches; stewed fruit; small frosted 
cake. 

“Third—Crisp rolls, hollowed out 
and filled with chopped meat or fish, 
moistened and seasoned, or mixed 
with salad dressing; orange, apple, 
a mixture of sliced fruits, or berries; 
cake. 

“Fourth—Lettuce or sande 
wiches; cup sand- 
wiches. 

““Fifth—Cottage chees and 
chopped = green-pepper sandwiches, 
or a pot of cream cheese with bread- 
and-butter sandwiches; peanut sand- 
wiches: fruit: o—. : 

“Sixth—Hard-bciled eggs; Crisp 
baking-powder bleculie: celery OF 
radishes: brown sugar or maple 
sugar sandwiches. 

“Seventh—Bottle of 
corn-bread 


Green 


celery 
custard; jelly 


thin 
tes; apple 
bread with 


milk; 
and butter: dat 
Eighth—Raisin or nut 
butter: cheese: orange; manle sugah 

“Ninth—Baked bean and _ lettuc® 
sandwiches: apple sauce: sweety 
chocolate. 
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the canal has been a mortifying) as 
cident, and has occasioned se 
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a loss of $500,000 a month 
Ptolls. If it had continued, 
f have proved a still more 
“matter by preventine the 
‘/ transfer of our naval vessels 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Pree to deepen the canal 
‘feet, so aS to enable the 
> ships in the world to pass 
it: but most of our naval 
is, with the exception of the 
st battleships, can pass through 
"9 

the present depth. 
















M ENT. 


Phe conference of representatives 
t ie Allies, which has just been 
da at Paris, might almost be de- 
eribed as an international parlia- 
emt, since the questions under con- 

lation were not those of military 
© aval movements, primarily, but 
q ons of policies to ‘be adopted 

Safter the war is over. Russia, Eng- 

~jdand, France, Italy. Belgium, Servia, 
Japan and Portugal, besides the 
) great overseas commonwealths of 
sat Britain were represented by | 6™™esees, 
) Officials; and the deliberations 

id such questions as the estab- 
ment of an international patent 
ce, the reduction of telegraph, 
Falaphone and postal rates between 




















3 the various Allies, and the’ framing 
of @ joint tariff system against the 

I ral. Powers. This conference 

~ not exactly fulfil the poet's 

m of “a parliament of man, 4 


federation of the world,” but it is an 
approach to it when as many’ as 
eight tations get together to decide 
‘upon joint lines of policy upon busi- 
rte and commercial questions. 

Sh +. 


THE MAY CENTURY 


a isa generally accepted principle 
now that the business of education 
— a constant co-cperation of 

physician and the dentist with 
/parent and the teacher. The con- 
of adenoids and tooth-decay 
the development of the brain 
” gilelgegacter of the child is familiar 
to most people, but few have yet be- 
gun to reckon the immense influence 
© grieis, worries and fears. of 

: exercise on later lie. 
idington Bruce, the well-krown 
psychologist, will sum this subject 
Mp, #t is stated, in an article to ap- 
he in the May Century entitled, 
The Mind of the Child.” 


SUMME R CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


























2 Beven camps, eae otifelie lo- 
- Gated in Southwestern Maine, 
WO miles from railroad station, 
tacres of land on shore of lake, 
Bat of way, beautiful sandy 
each A with gentle slope, northern 
posure, view of whole iake. 
bral boys’ schools in immedi- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 


won out over ej ncies with whom I am tered; remarked a candidate in ou® 
Office pe ™mo ornkg 0 be régistered with more one or two agencies often bri 

ons, and we discourage candidates who contemplate such promiscnous 

certhenre neem however, thata teacher becomes discour: aged while waiting for the 

Fight place to come and gramps fer opportunity WO thia time,”’ continued the candidate, ‘and 


s P 





‘Hereafter I shall trust to the Agency that ‘when Iam ready for promotion you Will 
hear from me again.” To wait week after week for a snitable opening is often pt hey 3 
but candidates who are willi to be patient and trust to our judg OUT. 
ment will undoubtedly have occasion to say sooner or later “You won 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Did you geet In “Ieachingests boriness”’ 

YOU WANTED THAT AT POSITION. ar ane it the TELLS vow . ae 


~~. oreo the wetehenas ae failures of applications. ¥bEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 8. bate Ave., Chictge, Il. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° ir ys’ 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
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eee en teachers and bas filled bh un- 
‘ae of high grade positions (vp te 
a i excellent teachers. Fstab- 


Brs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Squarc, New York. 
feeed lees No charge to employe 
pe was for sdianemraciont if you pte 


te Agen her for any desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. ye 31 Union Square, New York. 
with ral education Wanted for cepartment work im 
good géne roy 7 


Genes High. Ma pda a Schooleand Colleges in Penn- 





sytvania and rade teachers with ability to teach some approve ds 


Sere ind reairvansatar tiaks? ssa vat oe 


Lemeyne Trust Buildeng. H: Co-operating Aichetis ic Denna tat dee. 


EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of a cc aba Work 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 


and Patronized Agency in the West 
{2a ert 


¢, Pa. 
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SCOTT & OO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bc ston, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © <. 


— 
iy agg ph TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A hn, pa agency for s apocies 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free tosohoo) o 


OGHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 32653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


a iies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
2s Obenaing Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W,. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
$1 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ; s 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. " ‘ Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 






Long Distance Telephone. 
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Sa a Na ee 


LTRS Ra AAD IO 


Fei A opt aN ee in et Ren 
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delanioersete 


Th abe 


i your Institute or Summer School work? If so, 
et Elvcationel Department ean hl you. We have 
lerable expense, Sarees Heount of material along 


3: ‘Size SftxGft; easy to read; graphic; deal with 
eee A 


, House Fly, Why We Should Teach 
‘vane for the South, Canning. 


Bee pt express to and from Chicago. 


‘Same subjects as charts; 50 to 60 slides to a 
colors; lecture book with each set; no charge except 


Rea Size 3ft.x3ft.; same subject matter as on large lecture 


can be used on blackboard, paper, or cloth. Furnished at cost. 
Sich Gelder and chart lecture book sont wit each set, 


- Booklets for Séilenentary Reading: Interesting, clear, definite; 
a | with agriculture, industrial subjects, home life, and ‘sanitation. 


 Achart and slide lecture beok and one stencil ON 
ANY SUBJECT, also a complete list of our booklets, 
will be furnished upon request. 





Agricultural Extension Department 
International Harvester Company 


of New Jersey (Incorporated) 





